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FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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CHRISTMAS CHIMES. 


Words by RB. 3. Music by BRINLEY RICHARDS, 
Andante con espres. 


—_-' ;$—_ 





1, What bells are those, sosoftand clear, That fall me} -o-dious on: mine ear? 
2. My child they glorious tidings bring, Those bells their Christmas carol sing, Oh! 


Say mother say, the wholenightlong, E’en inmy dreams] heard their song, And 
joy to us, a Chill is born, A Son is giv’n,hail Christmas morn! The 


~~ 
waking in the morning time, Again I heard their joyous chime. What bells are these? say 
starry hosts, that line the sky,Sing Glory toGod,to God on High, Glory toGod,on 


mother say? What bells are those? Say, mother,say! 
earth be Peacetomen, Sal- va - tion and re - lease. 


Ped. piu presto. 


Published in sheet form, 30 cts.,by WM. H. BONER & CoO., agts. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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Hark, hark! the strain 
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Mounts up from yonder hoary fane, And ris-ing with mel - 
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Bids high and low, to-day rejoice, Bids high and low, to-day rejoice. 
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Hark, hark! the strain 
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to God, on earth be Peace.” 
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For LADIES. 


The great popularity of 
ARCADIA VELVETEEN 
over all other goods for 
ladies’ costumes is, that 
it combines, in a greater 
degree than any other, 
the following qualifica- 
tions, which are an abso- 
lute necessity in all goods 
that are applied to the use 
of ladies for winter dress- 
es: First, WARMTH — the 
texture being very fine 
and closely woven. Sec- 
ond, STRENGTH—the dura- 
bility of the fabric being 
superior to any other 
known make of velveteen. 
Third, APPEARANCE — the 
finish of these goods be. 
ing so superior that when 
made into a garment, it 
requires an expert to de. 
tect them from Genoa silk 
velvet. | 
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COSTUMES. 


These qualifications also 
make them equally desir- 
able for ladies’ jackets, 
mantillas, and full cos- 
tumes, as well as being 
specially desirable for 
making up with old ma- 
terial, giving it a new, 
dressy, and finished ap- 
pearance. 

The ARCADIA WOVEN 
BROCHE, in combination 
with plain Arcadia, pro- 
duces a most stylish ef- 
fect, and is the best goods 
of its kind made. Hence, 
modistes, dressmakers, 
and all persons who man- 








ufacture for ladies and 
children, as well as the 
press of the country, unite 
in recommending these 
goods as the most desira- 
ble for these purposes. 














BAZAR 
says: 


“ The ARCADIA 
VBLVETEEN is 
an improvement 
upon ordinary 
velveteen that is 
sure to be thor- 


For the protection of the’ 
consumer we stamp every 
yard with the below stamp., LADY'S BOOK 
See you get it. 


“ARCADIA Pee 
VELVETEEN 


(REGISTERED) 


GODEY’S 


says: 





“The ARCADIA) 
VELVETEEN. It 
- much) 
sought after for, 
jackets and| 
trimmed suits! 
for children’s! 
costumes and 











oughly appreci- 
ated, not only 
during the com. 


DEMOREST’S says: \dresses. Its cost 
“The newest triumph in velve-is also an ele- 


ladies’ dinner 








ing winter, but 
for many séa- 
sons.” 


ad 


teen has been achieved by the ment in its suc- 
ARCADIA, a Manchester produc. cess, as it can be 
tion of exceeding fineness, depth purchased at the 
and richness of texture, Its pile 8#me price as or- 
is soft, close, and even, and ex- dinary brands.” 
perts fail to detect the difference, 

between it and real velvet when 





made up.” | 











Sold by all first-class DRY GOODS DEALERS. 
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| {apy’s [300K AND (F) AGAZINE. 


PHILADELPHIA, dANUARY, 1882. 


























———_—_ a eens erence eae 
" 
| ’ ? 
i! Godey’s laady’s oor’, 
i Fifty-four years, thou dear old book, 
i | Thou hast traveled this whole land through; 
wa] From the East tothe West, through North and through South, 
"4 Thou hast gone, thy mission to do. 
ne Woh Bae eee eee Pease eire 
"a at a i i 
Sse | } Fifty-four years of sunshine and rain 
, ' Thou hast found, in thy wanderings here, 
— |] Fifty-four years of pleasure and pain, 
" i Yet thou bringest us still good cheer. 
ae es | 
ren $$ $$$ $$ 
LM ‘ . 
>A} |] ~What histories thou couldst tell, old book; 
ASS i What tragedies thou hast seen ; : 
=| But thou’lt keep thy secrets locked in thy breast, 
& elt Thou art true to the world, I ween. 
KORTE oe ee ee eee ee Past Le een 
Vat Sa | tl 
ie Our grandmothers looked for thy coming, of yore, 
As we look for thee now—with delight; 
And many a fair damsel turned then to thee 
For counsel, and thou guidedst aright. 
“Into all lives some rain must fall, 
Some days mus* be dark and dreary :” 
But when were thy sad days, faithful friend? 
When have thy feet grown weary ? 











Wasit when some did turn aside 
From thy true, old-fashioned face, 

Like a husband tired of the old-time wife, 
Seeking one with more beauty and grace? 





But where didst thou find Aladdin's lamp? 
For thou hast grown young and fuir, 
No trace of care is on thy brow, 
No gray ‘midst thy golden hair. 





Ah,me! we love thy perpetual youth, 
It speaks of the just beyoud 

Men live and die. and are forgot, 
But thou goest thy journey round. 








Thou hast decked the table of palace and cot, 
Thou hast traveled o’er land and sea ; 

And thou still goest on over mountain and dale, 
And thou comest to-day to me. 





Then welcome! thrice welcome! thou true, tried friend, 
Thou art part of my very life! 

May you ever prove faithful unto the end, 
’Mid the cold world’s battle and strife! 
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A CASE AND A CIRCUMSTANCE. 





A CASE AND A CIRCUMSTANCE. 









If Beth Perley were telling this story, 
she would (unconsciously) plagiarize the 
first sentence of “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” and declare “The kettle began 
it!”’—the kettle Ben let her fill at the 
sink and set on the stove with her own 
hands, while he stood at the kitchen win- 
dow reading a letter. 

They had been married a little more 
than six months, and it was ironing-day. 
Beth hired a woman to wash on Monday, 
but did the ironing herself on Tuesday. 
She had taste and pride, gloried in “doing 
her own work,” and as much in the fact 
that her husband had no domestic worries. 
He was a book-keeper in a dry-goods 
house down-town, and only dined at home 
on Sundays. She “calculated” upon 
getting all signs of drudgery out of sight, 
and having “something hearty with his 
tea” ready by the time he came home at 
night. The sum-total of her calculation 
on this August afternoon was a dish of 
fried tripe—breaded, I assure you, for 
Beth aspired to “fancy touches” in her 
cookery. Ben doated on tripe, and this, 
clone to a turn, was put between two hot 
plates in the oven, of which the door was 
slightly ajar before he appeared. 
even took pains to air the whole house 
with unusual care, lest a whiff of savori- 
ness should spoil the surprise. 

The day had been warm. Ben had 
an extra shirt in the wash, and Beth a 
white dress “with more ruffles than she 
would ever put on another,” she said to a 
friend who called just after the ironing- 
board and irons were put away in the 
kitchen-closet. 

“A girl who expects to do her own 
work is foolish to put many tucks and 


furbelows on her wedding clothes,” she | 


added. 

“The foolishness is in marrying at all,” 
retorted the friend, gioomily. “It’s 
slave, slave, slave, eternally! and fault 
found with you continually if you aren’t 
grinning and singing all the time, until a 
woman is ready to run away or jump into 
the river to get rid of it all. Id do both 
if ‘“twasn’t for my baby—poor little 
wretch!” 

Beth’s hair stiffened with horror. 

“Jane Holbrook! I wonder the judg- 
ment of heaven doesn’t fall on you for 





She | 





such talk! I don’t work one graix 
harder than I did in my father’s house— 
mother being dead, and all those rough 
boys to look after and sew for—and | 
heard you say, not a year ago, that house- 
keeping was play compared with district 
school-teaching.” 

“That was when I had been married 
six months,” said Mrs. Holbrook, with a 
faint, bitter smile; and Beth felt un- 
reasonably crushed. 

Jane lay back in the one easy-chair 
the little parlor offered for tired people. 
Her eyes were shut, her lax fingers crossed 
on her lap; she looked dragged-down and 
worn out to the very bottom flounces of 
her tumbled lawn gown. The room had 
seemed deliciously cool and shady when 
Beth entered from the kitchen, but the 
air warmed and closed in upon her the 
longer she sat in it. 


“ How warm the weather is!” she ven- ~ 


tured, presently, as a safe remark. 

“ Beastly!” ejaculated the other, “for 
working-people like you and me. Well 
enough for our husbands in their back 
offices, where the sun never shines after 
ten o’clock in the morning, with next to 
nothing to do in summer but chew their 
pen-handles. I went in to see George 
the other day, and it made me mad to 
see how comfortable he looked. But 
when they come home in the evening, 
you’d think they were clean worn out 
with providing for their lazy families. 
Your eyes are scorched ard your cheeks 
scarlet with the stove-heat this blessed 
minute, and I know by the way my bones 
feel, how yours ache. But I'll venture 
the prophecy that you will fall to work 
when I am gone, to get up a hot supper 
for poor prostrated Ben, and coax him 
to eat it if the tip-top lunch he got at 
noon hasn’t left him much appetite. I 
behaved just so before I cut my wisdom- 
teeth—matrimonially.” 

“Ben never tastes a mouthful from 
breakfast to supper, except the lunch I 
put up every morning for him to take 
down-town with him!” Beth’s_ eyes 
blazed. She was the proprietor of a pep- 
pery temper, and it was up. “ Speak for 
yourself, if you please!” 

“You'll learn for yourself in due time,” 
returned the other, undaunted. “ The 
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way I found George out was by smelling 
onions in his breath one evening. He 
declared that he had lunched at the ex- 
pense of a country customer, but I wasn’t 





soft enough to take that in. Men are all 
alike, and brothers to the one who said he 
loved his wife so much the first month 
they were married he wanted to eat her 
up, and had been sorry ever since he 
hadn’t done it.” 

“Ben grows kinder and more attentive 
every day,” said Beth, trying to speak 
almly. “Itold him last night that he 
was spoiling me, waiting on me so much.” 

“There must be a beginning to every- 
thing.” The oracle arose, and re-tied the 
bonnet-strings she had loosened on account 
of the heat. “ When you are at the top 
of the hill, the time for going down has 
come. People don’t run down in a day, 
nor in a month, but it’s got to be done! 
Well, I must go home. I got one of the 
children next door to sit by the baby’s 
cradle while I ran in to see how you were 
—not that I expected any sympathy from 
you yet.” A short, disagreeable laugh. 
“Tl come for that this time next year.” 

“ What possesses the woman?” mused 
Beth, left alone. “She used to be as 
merry and light-hearted as I am. Ben 
says George Holbrook is as good a fellow 
as lives. What can be the trouble? My! 
how hot it is!” 

Her custom on ironing-days was to let 
the fire go down when the clothes were 
fingshed and hung on the “horse” to air, 
while she took a nap and bath before be- 
ginning preparations for tea. But the 
rufles of the white frock had consumed 
much time, and Jane Holbrook’s visit had 
eaten up the margin left for leisure and 
rest. She had to fly up to her chamber 
ten minutes betore Ben’s car stopped at 
the corner, sponge face, hands, and neck, 
make herself tidy, but not fresh, and run 
down to meet him in the front hall. 
When he was ready for the evening meal, 
he sought her in the kitchen. 

“There is a letter the postman left for 
you this afternoon,” she said. “If I 
haven’t let the kettle boil almost dry! 
There’s barely enough to fill the tea-pot. 
When have I done such a careless thing 
before?” 

She caught up the kettle, and carried it 
over to the sink. Usually, Ben would 


have sympathized with her in the mishap, | 
and put her aside with a kiss while he | edged paper, too; the rascal! 





filled and replaced the utensil. Now, his 
eyes were on the superscription of the let- 
ter, and he broke it open while walking 
to the window. Beth turned the faucet, 
ran the kettle full, and lugged it back to 
the fire. In setting it on the top, she 
struck it against the edge of the stove, 
and a vicious spill from the spout drenched 
her feet. 

“Good gracious! If that isn’t enough 
to try the temper of a saint!” 

Ben read on silently at the window 
curtained with morning-glories, Beth’s 
delight and pride. The great heart- 
shaped leaves bobbed drowsily in the 
sunshine, dropping sharp-edged shadows 
on the paper in his hands. He loomed 
up so tall that he shut out the light and 
breeze, and seemed to Beth to absorb all of 
both. Without another word, she marched 
from the room and went to change her 
wet stockings. 

Two angry tears—no more—slid from 
beneath her eyelids as she pulled on the 
dry hose. One sentence escaped her 
tongue : 

“J suppose this is the beginning of the 
down-hill track!” 

She did not hasten back to her husband: 
it wouldn’t hurt him to wait. When a 
woman says that, it is a sure sign she be- 
lieves it will hurt—and grievously. 

Ben was still reading his letter (it 
must have been for the second time), and 
laughing to himself. Beth dished the 
tripe, and carried it, with the hot biscuit 
and tea, into the dining-room. When all 
was ready, she called him, without enter- 
ing the kitchen. 

“Everything is getting cold. Shall I 
take the meat back, and keep it hot for 
you until you have finished your letter?” 

The quiet sarcasm and the angelic 
quality of the patient intonations fell alike 
short of their aim. Ben came in briskly, 
bringing the open eight-page missive, his 
face one broad beam of pleasure and 
amusement. 

“T must read this to you,” as he took 
his seat. “It is from Bob Judkins; 
you’ve often heard me speak of Bob ?— 
the best friend I have in the worid, and 
the finest company. Bob and I used to 
be inseparable. He’s out in Colorado, 
and making money. Had just heard of 
my marriage, and forthwith wrote me 
eight pages of condolence—on _black- 


Nobody 
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but Bob would have thought of that!” 

“One or two lumps in your tea to- 
night ?” asked Beth, severely polite. 

“Just fix it as usual. Hear how he 
begins: ‘Poor old boy! After this shock, 
I have no faith in the common-sense and 
word of honor of any bachelor living. 
How ever did she doit? What manner 
of hook was used? Were you netted, or 
aught with a fly, or with live bait? Or, 
were you speared through the ice while 
torpid? I’ve written “ Benedict Ichabod” 
on your photograph, and hung it up in a 
mourning passe-partout frame, the Ameri- 
ean flag at half-mast above it, and shall 
wear crape on my left arm for the usual 
thirty days—’” 

“ Excuse me,” said Beth, with no abate- 
ment of excruciating courtesy, “ but may 
I trouble you for a little of that fried 
tripe? Jam hungry.” 

Ben dropped the letter, open, on the 
table. 

“It’s a pity you had fried tripe to-night,” 
helping her bountifully. “For a wonder, 
I had a square meal at one o’clock, and 
an hour to eat it in. One of the salesmen 
is to be married to-morrow, and invited 
half a dozen of us to his last dinner as a 
free man. It hasn’t left me much appe- 
tite, but the turtle-soup made me thirsty. 
I'll drink a cup of tea, then read the letter 
aloud while you eat my share of the tripe, 
and yours too.” 

He interrupted the reading a dozen 
times to “giggle,” so Beth put it disgust- 
edly to herself, and was too much en- 
grossed to observe the untasted portion 
on her plate, or her unsmiling show of 
civil attention. 

“Very entertaining!” she commented, 
waiting obviously for the last word be- 
fore rising to clear the board. “ You and 
he must have suited one another perfectly.” 


Blundering Ben slapped his knee 
ecstatically. 

“Loved. him as a brother! As you 
say, we hit it off to a dot together. The 


fellows called us ‘Chang’ and ‘ Eng’— 
dear old Bob! I miss him every day I 
live. Il answer this before I’m an hour 
older, and tell him how ashamed I am of 
not writing months ago.” 

He spent the next hour and a half in 
the parlor. When Beth had washed up 
the supper-dishes, set sponge for the next 
day’s baking, and sat down to darn his 
socks by the dining-room table, she could 





hear the scratching of his pen and an oc 
easional chuckle. At iength he spoke, 
his voice fresh with laughter : 

“W hat message from you, little woman ?” 

“Tell him it did not need his letter to 
convince you—or me—what a wretched 
exchange you made when you accepted 
me as his substitute.” 

She had been composing the speech for 
half an hour, but it sounded so sharp that 
it startled her. Ben chuckled anew. 

“That will pay him off! It’s just the 
sort of saucy reply he'll enjoy. Bob 
knows how to give and take better than 
most wits.” 

Did he not comprehend? Or would 
he not? Perhaps he did not care whether 
she was in earnest or jest. Was it in- 
difference or native obtuseness which, 
throughout the ensuing months, so big 
with fateful misery to her, kept him con- 
tent and cheerful? Now and then he 
would open his eyes wider at a tart or 
morose remark, and inquire if she had a 
headache. As she became habitually 
graver and more taciturn, he proposed 
such inexpensive outings as suited his 
means, but did not oppose her expressed 
inclination to remain at home. Several 
times he suggested that she might be 
working too steadily, assuring her that 
she “would live longer if she took lite 
sasily.” In none of these indications that 
he noticed her altered demeanor, was 
there a sign of serious concern or suspicion 
that there was substantial foundation @r 
her unhappiness. The “busy season” 
came on with autumn, keeping him late 
and later at the store, and tiring him so 
thoroughly, that on Sundays he was fain 
to sleep until noon. Without remon- 
strance, Beth let him rest, and went regu- 
larly to church alone. She marked in 
sullen anguish, the gradual decline of the 
loverly “spoiling” of which she had made 
her innocent boast and would have flouted 
the insinuation that she helped it on with 
all her might. True, he rarely offered 
now to aid her in the household tasks of 
which they used to make a frolic, but she 
sedulously refrained from intimating the 
expediency of such co-operation, and so 


‘far as she could, kept the machinery of 


housewifery out of his sight. He had 
never been remarkable for even such a 
modicum of tact as is born in a man, and 
her stubborn determination not to develop 
the latent germ resulted in an increase or 
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the seeming carelessness with which he 
regarded her performance of daily work. 
His wits were alert when jogged. She 
persuaded herself that no woman of spirit 
or sensitiveness would stoop to remind 
him of a duty which ought also to be a joy. 

By the last month of the year they 
were well “down hill.” We have neither 
time nor space for detail of the downward 
course—the slow, almost imperceptible 
slide on the deceptive incline; the occa- 
sional stumble and fall, the getting up 
from which invariably found the twain 
further down and further apart. The 
homely tale is the same in substance in 
thousands of grander houses than the hum- 
ble cottage of this New England wife and 
husband. The dissensious between mar- 
ried couples begin, as a rule, in trifles as 
easily overlooked as the first missed thread 
in a tapestry pattern. If the needle- 
woman does not speedily perceive what 
she has done, and resolutely pick out the 
work back to the wrong stitch, the dis- 
crepancy grows more and more apparent, 
until the semblance of the original or- 
der is irretrievably lost. Some rash and 
inexperienced creatures cover the marred 
surface with careful overcasting, construct- 
ing above the ruin something that may 
pass for what was first designed. More 
endeavor desperately or prayerfully to 
maintain a show of obedience to the model. 
These count stitches aloud, and are cap- 
tious in the matching of shades, conscien- 
tious in the form of exactness and industry, 
the while their souls are sick of the boot- 
less enterprise. Others—and in these 
latter days not a few—throw up the whole 
undertaking, and utterly let go with both 
hands in tossing the hopeless work behind 
their backs. 

To this class belonged Beth Perley. 

“You can’t trust mended china to hold 
hot water,” she said, one morning to her 
husband, who asked why she did not try 
au much-advertised cement on a broken 
cup. “I’ve no use for show pieces of any 
kind put on the top shelf of the cupboard, 
best side foremost, to cheat people into 
the notion that we are better off than we 
are. When a thing is broken, it’s broken / 


Pitch the bits into the ash-barrel, and be-- 


gin over again with something else. 
That’s my doctrine!” 

Ben’s ear caught something unusual 
and significant in speech or accent. His 


once-firm temper sometimes showed a 





frayed edge now-a-days, as if the selvage 
had‘ given way under wear and strain. 
He was a practical man, and considered 
blind-man’s-buff a game for children. 
He had been feeling around in the dark 
for a long time in quest of the cause of 
the change in his home. Nothing tries 
one’s patience more than being pricked 
and scratched by pins, whose heads he 
fumbles vainly to find. 

“T don’t pretend to understand para- 
bles,” he said, dryly. “You seem to have 
a double meaning in everything you say, 
lately. I can feel that you are hitting at 
me, but I’ll be hanged if I know why, or 
what’s up. J didn’t smash your cup. I 
haven’t cracked a thing since we’ve been 
keeping house.” 

“T bring no charges!” Beth went on 
with her dusting, polishing the rung of 
each chair punctitiously and provokingly. 

“I do!” Ben was stung into saying. 
“You are no more like the girl I married 
than a tame rabbit is like a scratch-cat. 
Nothing I do or say pleases you. And 
when you don’t fume and scratch, you 
sulk by the day, or are high and mighty 
—worse than a lamp-post on a January 
morning. I’ll be—a harder word than 
‘hanged ’—if I stand it any longer!” 

“Precisely my view of the case!” 
Beth's voice was hard and well-whetted, 
and that slow ‘precise-ly* had the force 
of an insult. “You cant regret that you 
married me more than I do. It wasa 
fatal mistake for us both.” 

“Fatal fiddlesticks! We'd get along 
well enough if you would be reasonable. 
I’m tired bothering my brains trying to 
please you. It’s time you came to your 
senses. I support you as well as I can on 
my salary. You are living more comfort- 
ably and genteelly than you did in your 
father’s house, and working no harder. 
You didn’t expect me to keep you like a 
duchess, I suppose? You have plenty to 
vat and drink, good furniture, and nice 
clothes. What in thunder could you want 
besides ?” 

Beth choked silently. The coarse real- 
ism of his summary bruised her sensibili- 
ties as a blow from his fist would have 
hurt her body. She stooped to dust the 
lower panels of the door, lingering over 
the process to hide her working features. 

“'There’s my car!” said Ben, hastily. 
“T’ve no time to be wasting arguments 
on asimpleton, Take care!” 
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The door stuck slightly in its casing, 
but his jerk at the handle was over- 
vehement. Beth trod on her skirt in the 
xttempt to rise from her stooping posture, 
was struck by the door, and hurled back- 
ward to the floor. 

“T told you to get out of the way!” said 
Ben, alarmed and amazed, and ran, as for 
his life. 

The next car would not pass his corner 
in twenty minutes. He had been late 
twice within the fortnight, and his em- 
ployer had reprimanded him sharply. A 
third offence might lead to more serious 
consequences than a tumble on a carpeted 
floor and a few rough words could possi- 
bly bring about. 

“Poor little goose!” he meditated, 
standing on the rear platform of the 
crowded vehicle. “I hope she isn’t hurt! 
What a pesky thinga woman is when she 
gives her whole mind to the business of 
stirring a fellow up! I can’t see what 
ails Beth. It was rough on her, my 
speaking out as I did; but a dose of plain 
truth clears the blood wonderfully some- 
times, and she needs a shock of some 
kind.” 

Beth’s face said the shock had been se- 
vere, as she picked herself up. Her fea- 
tures were drawn and rigid, but in resolve, 


not pain. She worked very fast that 
morning. The small house was in fault- 


less order by 10 o’clock, the draughts of 
the kitchen-stove shut, the dining-room 
fire banked over with damp ashes, and 
herself dressed for walking. 

She knew nothing of law or lawyers. 
One of the profession was as good as an- 
other she supposed; so she stopped her 
down-town car when the first law-office 
sign caught her eye. Her way led up 
two flights of dirty stairs, at the head of 
which was a black door, the paint peeling 
away from the surface in patches that 
gave it a pock-marked aspect. One pit, 
bigger than than the rest, and squarer, 
set in the middle of the door, bore the 
name ot “J. Fox, CouNsSELLOR AND AT- 
TORNEY-AT-LAW AND Notary PUuBLIc.” 

J. Fox was within, and alone. Tall, 
stoop-shouldered, gaunt and sallow, sandy- 
haired and red-whiskered, he sat at a 
much belittered table, and nodded, with- 
out rising, to his visitor. 

“Good-morning! Take a seat! Wish 
to speak with me?” 

Beth’s embarrassment went, and her 





temper mounted, at the cavalier greeting. 
Here was another man—therefore, like 
his fellows—therefore, one in whose pres- 
ence she must be on her guard against im- 
pertinence and injustice. 

“My name is Elizabeth Perley. I 
wish to procure a divorce from my hus- 
band, Benjamin Perley, of this city.” 

J. Fox nodded again in grim approval, 
drew up a sheet of paper, and plunged 
his pen into a huge stone inkstand. 

“That’s business-like! What grounds 
of complaint?” 

“He treats me badly! He is cross, re- 
gardless of my comfort or happiness— 
things have come to such a pass between 
us, that I can’t stand it any longer!’ 

J. Fox held the pen in air an inch 
above the surface of the paper. He was 
used to women, and this one was not so 
business-like as he had hoped to find her. 
The ery of pain that closed her ‘com- 
plaint’ was the usual thing. 

“Well,” he ejaculated, when the con- 
ventional minute for the recovery of 
composure had elapsed. “What else?” 

“T haven’t had a decent word”—she 
could not say “loving” to this legal ma- 
chine—“from him for months. He 
neglects me—does not care for my s0- 
ciety” —dignity failed her again—“He 
isn’t a bit as he used to be!” 

J. Fox was sourly dissatisfied. 

“Incompatibility isn’t a bad ground to 
proceed upon, but slightly nebulous. My 
good lady, you must be definite—at least 
to your counsel.” (He was that, already.) 
“Brutality in word or act is a surer 
thing. Does he use opprobrious epithets 
call you names, you know? Does he swear 
at you? Did he ever strike you? These 
are the telling points in a divorce suit.” 

Beth’s forehead flamed redly. Invol- 
untarily she raised her hand to the lump 
on the side of her head where the door 
had struck. The throbbing and aching 
grew suddenly violent. 

“He called me a scratch-cat this morn- 
ing, and a frozen lamp-post, and swore at 
me. Then he knocked me down!” 

She bent her shamed face upon her 
breast. 

“That’s something like!” J. Fox 
nodded very decidedly. “Wait a minute.” 

His pen skated dizzily over the paper, 
sucking up deep draughts of ink every 
dozen words. 

“No failureto support?” arresting the 
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thirsty implement. “Would y you u like to 
subjoin a plea of desertion, or infidelity ?” 

Beth’s complexion changed from pal- 
lor to floridness. 

“ He supports me as well as his salary 
will allow, and he never deserted me.” 

“ Pays no marked attention to other wo- 
men?” He was horribly “business-like” 
now. 

“Tf he had, I should have left him long 
ago, or killed her!” 

J. Fox did not alter the set of a mus- 
cle or the tone of a nerve at the energy 
with which this was spit out from the 
writhing lips. 

“We must manage witt. the materials 
in hand, then; I will draw up the papers, 
and bring or send them to you in a few 
days.” 

Beth stood up—not quite steadily. 
Watching the gliding pen had made -her 
giddy. She rested one hand on the be- 
littered table, the dusty papers crackling 
and stirring uneasily under the pressure, 
like dead hopes at the touch of Memory. 

“ And—the—the—expense?” she artic- 
ulated, with dried throat and tongue. 

“ Retainer, ten dollars. The rest will 
follow in due time.” 

She had put two five-dollar bills in her 
purse, expecting to give one. She laid 
both down before him, and he wrote a 
receipt for the amount. 

“Will it cost a great deal?” 

“ What do you call a great deal?” 

“T have two hundred dollars in the 
Savings Bank. An aunt, for whom I 
was named, left me one hundred; I earned 
and saved the rest. It took me a long 
time to do it. I can’t—I mustn’t go over 
that sum!” 

“That matter can be arranged by and 
by. The preliminary steps are all we 
have to do with at present.” 

Nod and eyes said—* Go!” 
obeyed. 

Ben brought home a pound of Malaga 
grapes that night in a paper bag. Too 
unversed in the diplomacy of reconcilia- 
tion to tender them as a peace-offering, 
he took the opportunity of her absence 
from the dining-room just before tea time, 
to lay them on her plate. She removed 
them silently, without opening the parcel, 
to the sideboard. He never saw it again, 
but the undeveloped sixth sense of which 
we have spoken made him dimly suspi- 
cious of the truth that she did not eat one 





and Beth 





of the grapes he could ill afford to buy. 
He would have been irate, indeed, had he 
divined that they went, next morning, as 
a neighborly gift, to Mrs. Holbrook who 
was just convalescent after the birth of 
her second child. 

“They would choke me!” reasoned 
Beth. “He can’t buy my forgiveness by 
tickling my palate. Why isn’t he noble 
enough to own that he was in the wrong? 
Not that that, or anything else, would do 
any good now /” 

Her mien was not encouraging to con- 
fession had Ben been disposed to depart 
on this occasion from the manly rule— 
“Least said, soonest mended.” Men ap- 
preciate the principle as staunch, and con- 
venient in their intercourse with one 
another. Women despise it as cowardly 
and superficial. The clogged heart-feeder 
must be raked and washed out before 
they consider it clean and serviceable. It 
must be the male oyster that coats the 
silicious atom that has found its way into 
his shell, with secretions which convert it 
into a satin-smooth pearl. The beaute- 
ous encysting takes from it the property 
of offence, and enables the philosophical 
bivalve to ignore its existence. ‘The fe- 
male would waste her strength in the 
endeavor to eject it, and failing, let it be- 
come the nucleus of an ulcer. 

J. Fox brought the preliminary “in- 
strument” in person to her on (of all the 
days of the year!) Christmas Eve. In 
one way it was a convenient season. Ben 
had been absent for a week on business 
for the firm. He had not written to say 
when he would return, being but a poor 
correspondent at all times, but had spoken 
before leaving home of getting back by 
the holidays. Beth was alone when the 
lawyer called. Supper had been over for 
an hour, and there was no token of ex- 
pectation of the coming of the master of 
the house. Beth had taken in regular 
progression the orders of w ounded affection 
and feminine spitefulness. To-night, she 
was what the Yankees call “ugly. . 
Should Ben return hungry—hungry to 
bed he might go. She set the emptied 
tea-kettle in the sink with a thump, and 
took off the stove-lids to accelerate the 
extinguishment of the fire. 

J. Fox read the instrument aloud, and 
left it with her for her more deliberate 
examination. He had a word to say a 
to the costs of the transaction. 
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“Should they exceed the sum named 
by you at our former interview, the law 
empowers you to petition the court to 
compel your husband to pay a certain 
sum toward the liquidation of the debt.” 

“1 don’t understand.” 

She had an odd aversion to the man: 
had to remind herself continually that he 
was a necessary, if a dirty tool, soon to 
be dispensed with entirely. 

“The law kindly provides that the de- 
fendant in such cases as yours should fur- 
nish the plaintiff—his wife—with means 
to prosecute her suit. Mr. Perley can be 
forced to supply you with at least one 
hundred and fifty dollars, to aid you in 
procuring a divorce from him.” 

“T call that mean!” pronounce’ our 
heroine. “I would sooner beg the money 
from door to door.” 

“Quite natural in the circumstances!” 

responded J. Fox of the wooden visage. 
“ You may modify your views as the suit 
progresses. Most ladies do. Please call 
at my office at 11 a.m. on Friday (the 
26th). It is necessary to append an affi- 
davit to that instrument, signed and 
sworn to by yourself in the presence of a 
magistrate, to the effeét that this is your 
.own act, entered upon of your own free 
will and choice, et cetera—a mere form, 
but indispensable in the eye of the law. 
Good-evening !” 

Beth read the instrument carefully, and 
at her leisure. 

“ To the Honorable the Justices of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court next to be holden at 
A , within and for the county of B . 
on the first Monday of March, A. D. 188—, 
Elizabeth Perley, your petitioner, humbly 
shows that she was lawfully married to Ben- 
jamin Perley, of A——, &e., at A . 
in the County of B , State of C. ,on 
the 26th day of December, A. D. 187—, 
that they have since lived together as hus- 
band and wife in the city of A , &e., 
and she has ever conducted towards him as 
« faithful, chaste, and affectionate wife ; yet 
the said Benjamin Perley, regurdless of his 
marriage vows and obligations, did, on the 
16th day of December, 188—, cruelly strike 
und otherwise maltreat your petitioner. 
Wherefore, she prays that the bonds of mat- 
rimony heretofore existing between her and 
the said Benjamin Perley may be dissolved, 
and for such further orders and decrees in 
the premises as to law and justice may ap- 
pertain.” 























The bridge was burned behind her! 
How astonished Ben would -be to receive 
a copy of the lean, wicked-looking sheet! 
How people would gossip and wonder and 
stare! 

She would go back to keep her father’s 
house. Her sister had married a few 
weeks ago, and he and the boys would be 
glad to have her with them again. There 
was work and a home provided for her. 
She would take her share of the house- 
hold furnishing. Of course, Ben might 
have treated her differently had he fore- 
seen to what his neglect and cruelty were 
leading. They were wholly “ incompati- 
ble.” To live with him longer as his wife 
would bea sin. Even if respect and love 
were not things of the past, was it not 
written out in clerkly law-hand_ before 
her eyes that he “did cruelly strike and 
otherwise maltreat her ?” 

“T wish to heaven I could never look 
upon his living face again !—never— 


never again!” she cried out, aloud and. 


passionately. 

The room, the hall, the stairs, caught 
up the shrill echo: “Never — never 
again !”’—rose, broke, and died like a faint 
screech of goblin derision. The hall- 
clock that had been Ben’s mother’s missed 
a tick as the long pendulum-rod jarred 
with the vibration. A sharp ring of the 
door-bell was in the same key, and brought 
her heart up into her throat. 

A telegram-boy handed her an envel- 
ope from beneath a dripping umbrella. 
The raw-gust from the open door almost 
blew out the hall-light. The dispatch 
was from Ben: 

“ Tf alive, will be home by ten o’clock—sure ! 

“ BENJAMIN PERLEY.” 

She fancied she heard the crisp hearti- 
ness of his voice repeating the words. It 
sounded exactly like him. He was in a 
jolly mood when he indited it. She tore 
the paper across three times, and tussed 
it on the floor. 

Nine o’clock! There was time to cook 
a bit of steak or some oysters for his sup- 
per. Both were in the store-room, ready 
for Christmas Day. Instead, she brought 
from the pantry cold bread, butter, cookies 
and a glass of milk, and put them on the 
table, decided, after a study of the low 
fire, that it would keep alive half an honr 
or so longer without more coal and went 
off to bed. She would play fond and 
waiting wife, “never, never again!” 
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She could have believ -" that hes tread 
started up the echo from the corners of 
the stairs. And the 26th would be the 


first anniversary of her wedding! Proba- 
bly Ben had forgotten the date. It would 


serve him right to notify him of her inten- 
tions on that very day. 

“ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap!” quoted the determined 
woman, in a voice less resolute than the 
words; then, deliberately undressed—de- 
liberately and with malice aforethought 
went to bed, and strange to relate, to 
sleep. 

She was awakened by the clock strik- 
ing twelve. Sitting upright before she 
quite knew where she was, she felt as- 
sured that she was alone in the house. 
The dreadful silence in which she seemed 
drowning and suffvcating could not have 
been, had another creature breathed un- 
der the same roof with herself. In a 
paroxysm of fright she jumped out ot 
bed, lighted a lamp, threw on wrapper, 
stockings and shoes, and ran dow? stairs. 

The tire was out, the grate black and 
cold; the supper left on the table, for- 
lornly uninviting at the best, was desola- 
tion personified in its prime order at mid- 


night. The oil-cloth on the front hall 
was dry and spotless; the hall gas still 


burned, turned half-w: ay down, as ‘she had 
lett it. Ben had not come in at all! 

A panic of fear seized her—wild dread, 
that took breath and reasoning power 
away from her for one blind instant. The 
revulsion of feeling was sudden and over- 
powering. She dropped upon a chair, 
horribly sick, shivering trom head to foot. 
But she might not have read the tele- 
gram aright! Her shaking fingers pieced 
the fr: igments together on “the table. She 
curbed the agony of apprehension sufli- 
ciently to join word to word, and letter to 
letter, and held the creased scraps firmly 
in place: 

“Tf al-i-ve—will be home —by—t-en 
0’ clo-c-k—sure!” 

Ben never broke his word. 
he not at home? 

“T won't think of it! I won’t! I won’t! 
I can’t!” She said it, throwing out her 
hands frantically, as one might beat off a 
loathed intruder. “ Trains are often late, 
especially on dark, stormy nights. He 
may be in at any minute—cold and wet 
and famished !” 

She hastened to make np the fire in 


Why was 











grate and stove, set on the kettle, and cut 
the tenderloin of the steak to broil when 
there should be coals enough, measured 
coffee for boiling, and got out Ben’s dress- 
ing-gown and slippers, “such qualms of re- 
morse upheaving the depths of her soul as 
drove from her recollection the pain and 
wrath of preceding months. Then, the 
clock struck one—a single, awful stroke, 
that was a bullet to ear and heart. 

“Tf alive, I will be home by ten o'clock, 
sure!” 

She pressed both hands to her eyes with 
a groan to shut out what she saw—a 
wrecked train at the base of an embank- 
ment, afire from end to end: men and wo- 
men roasting alive as they lay crushed 
between car-seats and walls; a broken 
bridge, and a dark river filled with strug- 
gling wretches perishing in the freezing 
water; most distinctly of all, and in all, 
the face of the man she had sworn to love 
so long as they both lived. Could she 
not have waited for death’s divorce? 
Had she really conferred with that detest- 
able reptile lawyer? Had she ever, even 
in thought, complained of Ben’s treatment 
of her? It was all the work of a diseased 
fancy, inflamed by a temper she now 
called malignant and fiendish. 

Ben—/er Ben—the husband she had 
chosen gladly and proudly from all the 
world, had served with such singleness 
of devotion—could she have meant to put 
him from her? She could not live and 
endure the thought of separation forced 
thus cruelly upon her. How dear and 
noble, how fond and true, how patient he 
had been in the little year they had spent 
together! How e: auseless was her discon- 
tent, how petty her jealousies and exac- 
tions, how vile her vindictiveness ! 

Oh, the vision of that beloved face— 
the sad yearning of the blue eyes that 

gazed at her out of the depths of the terri- 
ble silence and solitude of the room he 
might never enter again! Just so he had 
looked the morning of his departure, 
when she gave him her cheek and not 
her lips to kiss, and uttered no word of 
farewell. 

“Good-bye, little wife!” he said, gently, 
after that; then turned at the door tw 
cast back the glance which would haunt 
her henceforward and forever. 

She went down on her knees before his 
vacant chair, with the empty dressing: 
gown laid within it, embraced and kissed 
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them; clasped the empty slippers to her 
bosom, praying, with strong crying and 
tears, for the precious life. 

“T will be so good to him, Lord! I 
don’t deserve mercy! I never deserved 
him—my darling husband—but it is 
Christmas-day, my Father! For the 
sake of Him who was born on Christmas 
morning, pity me!” 

She arose, and in a spasm of reviving 
hope, finished her preparations. There 
was substantial comfort in making ready 
the food he would need and enjoy. 

“ Cold—wet—famished! Poor, 
fellow!” 

The words helped her whenever she 
said them. The crackle and breath of 
the fire accorded with the loving murmur. 
She could not be doing all this in vain! 
When the steak was done, the coffee made, 
both rooms warm and aglow with the 
very spirit of welcome and home-cheer, 
she was quite certain he must come. 

The clock struck two! 

“T shall never see him again! 


">? 


never. 


dear 





Never! | 


Ten minutes afterward, Ben’s latch-key | 


clicked in the front door. Shaking the 


wet from his dreadnought like a big New- | 


| 


a 


foundland, he strode merrily into the 
lighted room and found his wife on the 
floor in a dead faint, her arms thrown out 
toward the door, just as she had fallen in 
the insupportable relief of hearing his 
step and voice. 

“That blasted ‘draw’ got a hitch in it 
and couldn’t be shut for four mortal 
hours,” recounted Ben, between a mouth-, 
ful of steak and a swallow of coffee. “I 
was fairly crazy with impatience to get 
home, and thinking how uneasy you'd be, 
little woman. Once I thought I’d jump 
off the bridge and swim across to town. 
I never sufiered as much in the same 
length of time in all my life!” 

“Nor I!” said Beth, laying her head 
on his knee. 

She was crouched on a cushion at his 
feet. She “felt better there than any- 
where else,” she assured him when he 
would have brought in the easy-chair 
from the parlor for her use. 

Mrs. Benjamin Perley did not call on. 
her counsel on December 26th, but she 
did kindle the fire that cooked Ben’s 
Christmas turkey with the “instrument” 
that had a blank at bottom for her aff- 
davit. Marion HarLanpb. 
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DEATH OF THE YEAR. 


“ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night! 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die!” 
—Tennyson. 


Yes, the year is dying! each sound of the bell 

Pierces the soul! ’tis the funeral knell 

Of the gray, old year, with its pleasures and 
cares— 

With its shadows and sunshine, its wheat and 
its tares. 


The year is dying! I heard it whispered long ago, 
By the waving corn in the summer’s glow; 
And the little brooklet rushing by, 

Murmured, “The year will surely die!” 


I heard it breathed in the dewy morn 

Of the new-born day, and at golden noon; 

And at vespers the purple hills echoed, * It can- 
not stay! 

Live well, for the year is passing away !”’ 


[t was written in letters of gold by the flowers, 
[t was sung by the birds amid leafy bowers ; 


And the wind in the tree-tops took up the 
refrain 

And moaned, “ Yes, the year must go back to 
God again!” 


The story was told by the first yellow leaf, 

As it trembled and shook like a heart in its grief, 

And we read it again when the whole forest's 
aglow 

Of bright autumn leaves, by the wind was laid 
low. 


| And to-night, while the moon in pity looks down 





On the striving souls of city and town, 

Nature is weaving the old yeara shroud of snow ; 
And the wintry wind moans sad and low, 
“Thus all the bright years of life must go!” 


Then farewelll Old Year, thy life-work is o'er! 
Go sleep with thy fathers, and sweet be thy rest! 
But we shall meet once again on Eternity’s shore, 
With the friends we have loved in the sweet 
days of yore, 
Yes, well meet in that Home of the blest! 
Minerva Bonp 
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ON THE EVE OF THE NEW YE 


EAR. 


Night was closing in with a soft fall of | 
snow—the last night of the Old Year— 
and the streets of Munich were lying 
white under a pale gray sky, against 
which the leafless trees stood in relief with 
their powdered branches, and the roofs 
of the houses were sharply cut, when a 
slender girl, wearing a long, fur-trimmed 
cloak and a fur cap, which set off the 
beauty of her delicate features and dark 
eyes, was walking down the Konigin 
Strasse, attended by a tall, handsome 
man, whose full brown be: 1rd and long 
moustache covered the lower part of his 
face, while above a clear aquiline nose 
a pair of gray eyes looked from under 
straight, firmly marked brows, between 
which were two or three deeply-graven 
lines, indicative of thought and suffering. 

He was regarding with some concern 
the flakes that were powdering his com- 
panion; but she was laughing with ap- 
parent enjoyment of their feathery touch, 
as she walked lightly through the deep- 
ening twilight with a look on her face 
which made more than one of those who 
passed her think with envy, “ How happy 
that girl seems!” And if they had caught 
an echo of her voice they would have 
been confirmed in this impression, for 
surely it was happiness that spoke in her 
tone as she said : 

“Tam glad that it is snowing. I am 
glad that the world will have a new dress 
in which to greet the New Year and the 
new life which we are going to begin to- 
morrow.” 

There was something wistful in the 
tenderness of the man’s glance that turned 
on her, as he answered : 

“God grant there may be nothing in 
the new life to make you regret the old, 
my Hilda.” 

“ And why should there be anything ?” 
she asked, with an air of smiling defiance. 

“Tt is reversing the order of things for me 
to keep up your courage, and yet it is 
what I have to do.” 

“My courage only fails when I think 
of you,” he said, simply. “I am afraid 
that you do not realize all that you are 
undertaking, and that something of the 
shadow of the past may still hang over 





me, and darken the sunshine of your 
youth.” 


“Tf the sunshine is worth anything, it 
will soon put all shadows to rout,” she 
answered, confidently. “Ah, why do you 
talk so? Surely you must know that I 
only care for my youth or my brightness 
or anything that is mine in order to give 
it to you? And when [ think of you as 
I first’‘knew you, and look at you now, I 
know that I have done you good.” 

“Done me good!” he repeated. “ Why, 
you have simply made me another man! 
What was I when you first knew me but 
a morbid, cynical creature, for whom there 
was no sunshine in the world—only a 
little pleasure in art, a little satisfaction 
in tobacco and beer. And into this exist- 
ence you stepped, and from the first mo- 
ment your sweet eyes looked at me, I 
seemed to wake first to interest that had 
iong been dead, then to a fresh conscious- 
ness of bitter loss, then dimly to hope, 
and then—then to happiness which hard- 
ly yet seems real, though to-morrow is our 
wedding-day.” 

“And was I not right,” said the girl, 
“to declare that the first day of January 
should be that wedding-day, so that you 
might cast the old life and all its shadows 
behind, and begin the new life with the 
new year? Oh, yes, I am glad it is snow- 
ing—I am glad that all things will be 
covered with a fresh mantle of spotless 
white to-morrow—and that we will pass 
over it to a life in which you shall never 
say again that there is no sunshine in the 
world for you.” 

“TI can never say that again, never, 
never—as long as you love me!” 

“And that will be forever,” she an- 
swered sweetly and gravely, as she passed 
one hand through his arm—for the dusk 
was now deepening around them, and 
through the still air the snow- flakes were 
floating down more thickly. 

An Arctic storm, however, would 
hardly have troubled these two at this 
supreme moment of their lives, nor the 
skies and flowers of May added to their 
happiness. On which side this happiness 
was greatest it would be difficult to tell— 
whether on that of the man, who after 
years of dull, hopeless pain found life 
suddenly renewed for him by the won- 
drous alchemy of love, or that of the girl 
to whom was granted the great privilege 
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of thus making sunshine for him whom 
she loved, and for whom her compassion 
had long been as deep as her love. 

r . . . 

[wo years before this, Hilda Sterne 
and her mother had come to Munich, in 
order that the former might continue the 
study of art which she had begun in 
America. Her talent was striking, her 
industry great, and it was not long before 
her work was noticed and discussed 
among the artists who form so large a 
colony in that art-loving city. And not 
only the work, but the young artist her- 
self soon excited attention. She was so 
pretty, so graceful, so spirituelle, that the 
pleasant apartment where her mother and 
herself received their friends, became a 
popul@ai resort with all of the genial 
brotherhood who were admitted to their 
acquaintance. Among this number, how- 
ever, Maurice Stanford was not inciuded, 
though as a compatriot he might have 
had special claim to be so. But it had 
been long since he had entered a sa/on or 
voluntarily sought the society of a woman. 
His comrades liked him, though even they 
found him unsocial—a grave, reserved, 
somewhat cynical man, who worked hard, 
obtained high prices for his pictures, yet 
lived in solitude, in a careless Bohemian 
fashion. Nevertheless, he had a reputa- 
tion, which, together with the strange 
poetic beauty that characterized his paint- 
ings, roused Hilda’s interest. And with 
all that she heard of him this interest 
deepened, intensified by that pity which 
a gentle woman is so apt to feel for a 
lonely and apparently saddened life. She 
went so far as to intimate to one or two 
of her most familiar acquaintances that 
she would not object to knowing Mr. 
Stanford—only to be answered by a hope- 
less shake of the head. “A thorough 
misanthrope, Stanford,” she was told. 
“ Never goes near a woman—never looks 
at one if he can help it.” 

“T am afraid some woman must have 
treated him very badly,” said Hilda. 
“What a pity he will not give us an op- 
portunity to show him that there are 
women who would not harm him!” 

But she had been in Munich a year be- 
fore chance threw Stanford in her way, 
or gave her the opportunity she desired. 
Then the meeting was purely accidental. 
An encounter one day in a picture-gallery, 
wn introduction by Herr Professor, who 
was Hilda’s master and with whom she 





was walking, a few words of conversation, 
a few glances from the soft dark eyes 
and lo, the thing was done! The reserve 
in which the man had intrenched him- 
self melted away like ice before sunshine, 
He was touched by the gentle kindness 
of those dark eyes, and did not misunder- 
stand Hilda’s invitation when they parted, 
to visit her mother and herself. He 
promised to do so, without any intention 
of fulfilling the promise; but fate was too 
much for him. A week later he met 
mother and daughter in the suburbs of 
the city, overtaken by a sudden storm, and 
accompanying them to their door, could 
not refuse to enter. Once within—once 
feeling the charm of an atmosphere in 
which intellectual culture and domestic 
grace met—he who had been long alien 
from such associations, felt like one taken 
to the gate of paradise and bidden to look 
within. Could he harm any one by ling: 
ering a little? It did not seem possible— 
and so he lingered, and to the great amaze- 
ment of his friends, he finally “became one 
of the habitués of the little salon. And 
from a friend it was an easy step to pass 
into a lover, with such a woman as Hilda 
Sterne—not a woman in whom there was 
the faintest trace of alluring art or co- 
quetry, but who charmed by her intelli- 
gence, by her beauty, and more than all, 
by the infinite sweetness of a character 
cast in the most noble and tender lines. 
It does not concern this story to relate 
the long struggle in which Stanford strove 
to erush this love, nor how at length it 
triumphed; but among their acquaint 
ances it was the sensation of the day when 
it was finally known that he was to marry 
Hilda. And the surprise was greater 
because it had always been vaguely un- 
derstood that he was the victim of some 
entanglement which accounted for his 
dislike of women, and made marriage im- 
possible for him. However, there was 
nothing for it but to believe that such a 
story was without foundation, or else that 
the entanglement was a thing of the 
past; for no one entertained the idea that 
Stanford could be guilty of a dishonorable 
action, while the change in him—the 
wonderful change wrought by happiness 
and hope—was patent to all. 

Patent also was Hilda’s delight, and 
her bright anticipations of the future. It 
was significant of these anticipations that 
she chose New-Year Day for her wedding 
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day, significant of her desire to put the 
past behind, and begin the new life with 
all the things new. And now the eve of 
that wedding day had come, and in a few 
hours the New Year would dawn. As 
might be inferred from the fact that these 
two were so quietly walking through the 
snowy twilight, it was to be no elaborate 
or fashionable ceremony Which the mor- 
row was to witness; but the quiet mar- 
riage of the two simple unconventional 
people, with only a few: friends to bid them 
God-speed, and see them off to the sun- 
shine and galleries of Italy. 

Not long after Hilda’s last words, they 
reached the house in which her mother 
and herself had their apartments, and saw 
the bright light from the windows shining 
on the powdered branches of the trees 
without. At the door Standford paused, 
though Hilda said: 

“Are you not coming in?” 

“No,” he answered, “ not this evening. 
I must leave you to your mother to- -night, 
since to-morrow you are to be all mine. 
Gvod-night, then, my Hilda, my own! 
We meet to-morrow at the altar—to part 
no more.” 

“And will you not wish mea happy 
New Year?” she asked, smiling. “ The 
Old Year will be dead when we meet 
again.” 

“And the old life with it,” he said, in 
the tone of one with whom joy is almost 
two deep for utterance. “God grant that 
the New Year may bring you all the hap- 
piness you have brought me—and so God 
bless you, and good- bye! ™ 

In ‘the shadow of the doorway an em- 
brace, and then they parted—he walking 
back along the saowy street, with a heart 
full of infinite thankfulness, she mounting 
the stairs to the second étage, where, at 
the door, her mother met her, saying in a 
tone of expostulation : 

“My dear child, how late you are! 
There has been some one waiting for you 
in the salon tor halt an hour.” 

“Some one!” repeated Hilda. “ Who?” 

“T don’t know,” Mrs. Sterne answered. 
“A lady who did not give her name—a 
very richly dressed person who said she 
would wait for you.” 

A vague foreboding of evil struck 
Hilda like a chill ; but s saying lightly, 
“Perhaps it is some great lady come to 
order a picture,” she walked down the 
corridor and opened the salon door. In 








the midst of the brightly lighted and 
pleasantly warmed toom was seated a fig- 
ure strangely out of keeping with its 
modest refinement and artistic grace. A 
large woman still very handsome, and 
with traces of what must have been great 
beauty earlier in life on a face where re- 
dundance of flesh had now marred out- 
lines, and run away with delicate tints. 
She rose as Hilda entered, and with the 
light falling on her toilette of velvet and 
heavy silk, her cloak lined with costly fur 
falling back, diamonds flashing in her 
ears and fastening the lace at her throat, 
she was certainly a striking picture. 

“ Miss Sterne?” she said, interrogatively, 
as Hilda stopped for an instant to regard 
her. 

“Yes, I am Miss Sterne,” the girl an- 
swered, coming forward. ‘“ May I beg to 
know—” 

“Who I am?” said the other, as she 
paused. “ My business here is to let you 
know that I am Maurice Stanford’s wife.” 

There was a moment’s silence—for 
what can one say who is struck to the 
heart? Hilda stood motionless, ali light 
and color dying out of her face, and her 


eyes gazing wide and startled at the 
speaker. Presently, in a voice unlike her 


own, she said : 

“Tt is impossible: 
wife is dead.” 

“Maurice Stanford’s wife is living, and 
before you,” replied the other, in the 
same calm, positive tone which made dis- 
belief impossible. “ If you doubt me, send 
for him. He will not doubt, thotgh I 
have changed a good deal since he saw 
me last,” she added, with an involuntary 
glance at an opposite mirror. 

But this suggestion restored Hilda 
somewhat to herself. She thought of the 
man who had parted from her a few min- 
utes before with such high hopes of hap- 
piness, and a low cry came from her lips : 

“God help him—my poor Maurice!” 
she said “Send for him?—no. It is not 
I who will do one thing to cause him 
pain—he who has borne so much, and 
must yet bear more. But you, if you are 
truly what you say, why have you suttered 
him to believe you dead? why have you 
waited until now to declare yourself ?” 

The woman thus addressed quietly re- 
sumed her seat trom which she had risen, 
and leaning one arm on a t4ble beside her, 
looked up at the girl, who, with dark, 


Maurice Stanford’s 
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tragical, reproachful eyes, stood before her. 
She hesitated a moment before replying. 
Then she said : 

“And how do you know that he really 
believed me to be dead? How do you 
know that he has not been deceiving you?” 

“How do I know it?” Hilda replied. 
She lifted her head proudly. “I know it 
because I know him. And if you think 
that Maurice Stanford is capable of de- 
ceiving any woman, and drawing her into 
a false marriage, it is you who do not 
know him.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the other, “yet I 
had reason to know him once. However, 
no doubt he believed what he wished, and 
was glad to believe it. I have no right 
to blame him for that. And when I first 
heard of his intended marriage, which was 
about a month ago, I thought that I 
would not interfere—that I would let him 
be married if he liked. It was nothing to 
me: I did not care. But as time went 
on, I began to think of you: I began to 

say to myself, ‘ That woman, whoever she 
may be, never harmed me, and why should 
i let her do this thing without a warning?’ 
I tried to put the thought away, but it 
gave me no peace: so I am here to-night. 
I have traveled directly from St. Peters- 
burg ; no one has seen me: no one knows 
of my being here. I have come to re- 
lieve my mind by telling you a simple 
fact, which you may heed or not, as you 
like. My part is done. If you marry 
Maurice Stanford to-morrow, I shall not 
interfere. But it is impossible to guard 
against: all the accidents of life, and some 
chance may throw me across your path. 
I shall neither seek nor avoid such a 
chance. That is all.” 

She rose with an indvlent motion and 
began to draw round her the cloak which 
hung over the back of the chair, as if pre- 
paring to depart. Hilda watched her for 
an instant in silence. Then, taking a step 
nearer, she said in a low tone: 

“And you have come so far to save me 
—me, a stranger to you—from the terrible 
fate of marrying a man whose wife is liv- 
ing! What can I say? Only that I 
thank you—yes, though my heart is break- 
ing—and that this “tells me that your 
heart is a kind one.” 

“ T—don’t know,” said the other doubt- 
fully. She paused, and stood looking 
with curiosity at the girl who confronted 
her. A strange contrast they made, stand- 








ing thus face to face—Hilda in her 
simple costume, slender, pale, full of pas- 
sionate emotion, and the large, superbly- 
dressed woman, with her over-mature 
beauty and careless sang-froid. The latter, 
however, seemed a little shaken now, 
Whatever she may or may not have ex- 
pected, she had plainly not looked for 
thanks; and there was the dawning of 


sympathy as well as of surprise in her - 


glance as she looked at the girl who 
uttered them. 

“JT have never supposed tiiat I had any 
heart,” she went on after a moment, 
“ And others have had the same opinion, 
Has not Maurice told youso? He always 
wearied me by wanting me to feel some- 
thing that I could not feel; and once— 
just “before we parted—I remember his 
telling me that I was like an animal, | 
eared “only to be warm and comfortable 
and luxurious. He was quite right, too,” 
she added, with indifferent candor. 

“Why, then,” said Hilda, “have you 


taken this long journey, at much incon- ~ 


venience to yourself, to warn me whom 
you had never seen ?” 

“Perhaps because I did not wish Maur- 
ice Stanford to be happy.” 

But the pale, dark-eyed girl shook her 
head. 

“No,” she said, “ you are belying your- 
self—else you would not come to me alone 
and leave the matter to my conscience. 
You have a heart: you are kinder than 
you wish to appear.’ 

“There was no reason why I should 
desire to harm you,” said ‘the other, 
“ though I am harming you now. After 
all, it might have been better if I had 
lett you in ignorance.’ 

« Better!” repeated Hilda. “If the 
blow had killed me, I should yet thank 
you for letting me know—in time.” 

“I doubt if Maurice will thank me,’ 
said the elder woman with a faint ae 
“It is a pity—for him—that I am not 
really dead ; but you see”—with a glance 
at her ample proportions—‘ Iam very 
much alive. To confirm you in your idea 
of my kind-heartedness, however, I prom- 
ise that if I should die before you are 
married to some one else, I will let you 
know the fact.” 

“The fact of your death?” said Hilda. 
“Can you think that even in my inmost 
heart I would desire it? When I consider 
what death is—.” She paused, and as 
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her great, dilated eyes gazed at the splen- 
did figure before her, they seemed to be- 
hold as in a mirror all the years of this 
wasted life, the sumptuous, terrible years 
of sin, and in the pitifulness of the sight 
she forgot for a moment her own pain— 
“Qh,” she cried suddenly, “believe me, 
when I say that I would be willing to 
endure all my life long the suffering of 
separation from Maurice—yes, and the 
knowledge of his pain, too—if by that 
suffering “I might win for you the grace to 
change your lite before death comes, as 
come it must at last.” 

“ And what then?” said the other care- 
lessly. “When it comes, one goes out 
like the flame of a candle—that is all. I 
am not one to trouble myself with child- 
ish fancies. And now I must go. I 
leave Munich to-night, and it is not likely 
that you will ever see me again. But I 
shall remember my promise.” 

“ And I shall pray for you,” said Hilda. 

The gentleness of her accent seemed to 
touch the other. She looked at her with 
strange wistfulness for an instant. Then 

saying, “Do not waste your prayers. 
Adieu,” she left the room, and a moment 
later there was only the pervading fra- 
grance which she had diffused around her 
to tell that her presence had not been a 
dream. 

As one whom a relaxing strain leaves 
prone, Hilda sank into a chair, and there 
she was found lying back with white face 
and closed eyes, when her mother entered 
full of curiosity with regard to the depart- 
ing visitor. At her hurried “Hilda!— 
my dear child, what is the matter?” the 
girl roused herself, and holding out her 
hand, said with pathetic quietness : 

“Tt is all over, mother. There will be 
no wedding to-morrow. That was Mau- 
rice Stanford’s wife. The news of her 
death was a mistake. Now help me to 
be brave and to remember that there is 
work to be done in the New Year, though 
there will be no happiness.” 

The New Year which began with such 
bitter pain and disappointment for the 
two from whose lips fate dashed the cup 
of felicity which they had so nearly 
touched, had grown old in turn, dropped 
into the great abyss of time past, and been 
followed by three more of its fellows, of 
which the last was also drawing to a close, 
when we see Hilda Sterne again. 

To a superficial observer, these four 





years have made little change in her. The 
pretty delicate face, the soft dark eyes, the 
graceful gentle manners, are unchanged; 
but how deep the blow struck, and how 
entirely the charming gayety of youth 
perished in the struggle which followed, 
only those who know her best are aware. 
There was one despairing interview with 
Stanford on that New Year Day, which 
was to have been their wedding-day—an 
interview in which the girl found that 
she must be strong for both—and then 
they parted, not to look on each other's 
faces again, but to take up the burden of 
life separately, and bear it with what 
courage they might. 

It was a courage which did not fail with 
Hilda, and even Stanhope could not sink 
back into the life from which her influ- 
ence first roused him, when he thought of 
her brave renunciation, her quiet accept- 
ance of pain, her life of duty cheerfully 
fulfilled, her infinite faith and gentleness. 

“See,” she had said to him in parting, 
“if happiness was all we had to live for, 
we might be inconsolable; but so far from 
being all, it is a low, selfish end compared 
to others. Let us lift our eyes to a higher 
one, and if the road is steeper and more 
painful than that of which we dreamed, 
we may do better things in it.” 

“T can never do better things without 
you than with you,” Stanford had an- 
swered. But even to him, as time went 
on, dulling a little in its merciful fashion 
his great longing, some realization came 
of what she meant—of what things are 
better than a life of selfish happiness. He 
began to understand that to one who can 
take its hand with courage, pain is a 
mighty teacher; that in the power of sac- 
rifice and self-denial the soul growsstrong ; 
and that to relieve the suffering of others 
is the best medicine for one’s own. His 
friends found a great change in him. He 
was not the misanthropical, cynical Stan- 
ford of other years, nor yet the Stantord 
who had trembiingly put out his hand to- 
ward happiness; but a quieter, graver, 
gentler man, who found the road along 
which he was walking rough and hard no 
doubt, but before w hom shone ever the 
light of one faithful guiding star. 

But it shone from afar—for since that 
New Year day he had never seen Hilda 
Sterne. Almost immediately afterward 
her mother and _ herself left Munich, 
spending a year in Italy, and then taking 
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up tneir abode in Paris, where they re- 
mained, 

And now it was New Year Eve again. 
The last sun of the Old Year was sinking 
to his rest in a clear sky, and all Paris 
glowed under his radiance—though it was 
a radiance which did not temper the keen 
coldness of the air—as Hilda emerged 
from one of the many entrances of the old 
palace of the Louvre, in the gallery of 
which she had been copying, and prepared 
totake her way home. Brilliant as Paris 
is at all times, it is never more brilliant 
than as the holidays draw to a close; and 
New Year day, which is universally ob- 
served by social amenities and by the 
making and receiving of gifts, is at hand. 
The streets are thronged with people, and 
it is a time to make a stranger feel all 
the loneliness of isolation; but Hilda’s 
thoughts were of Stanford more than of 
herself, as she looked at the sinking sun 
and thought of their last walk together 
on that unforgotten New Year Eve four 
years before. She knew how sadly his 
thoughts were turning toward her, and 
saying with a sigh, “My poor Maurice!” 
she passed out of the palace gateway—to 
see a carriage drawn up, and her mother’s 
face, to her great surprise, bending toward 
her from it. 

“Oh, there she is?” Mrs. Sterne said 
with an air of relief. Then, as Hilda 
drew near, she went on quickly, “ My 
dear, this good Sister has come to sum- 
mon yvu to a—a dying person in great 
haste; and since she did not know you by 
sight, 1 came with her to find you.” 

For a moment Hilda looked in amaze- 
ment from her mother to the Sister of 
Bon Secours who sat by her in tie car- 
riage, when the words “a dying person ” 
suddenly suggested a thought which made 
her grow pale. 

“Who has sent for me?” she said. “I 
know of no one who would send, except—” 

“ Maurice,” she would have added, but 
her voice failed. Her mother understood, 
however, and answered quickly : 

“It is a woman—the Sister gave me a 
name which I do not know; but I cannot 
help fancying that it must be the same per- 
son who came to you once—in Munich.” 

“Will not mademoiselle enter?” said 
the Sister, speaking now in French. “The 
need for haste is urgent, and I cannot 
leave my charge longer than is absvlutely 
necessary.” 








Hilda hesitated for an instant. Then 
saying, “I cannot refuse to go, whoever it 
may be—and there is nothing to fear with 
such a messenger as this,” she entered the 
aurriage and the coachman drove rapidly 
off. 

Through the thronged, brillant streets 
they passed—Hilda noting as in a dream 
the way they followed, while her mother 
asked the Sister how she had known where 
to find them. 

“Madame Zaida gave me the address,” 
she replied, quietly. “She has been in 
Paris some time, and having seen made- 
moiselle, she discovered where she lived.” 

“But who is Madame Zaida?” de- 
manded Mrs. Sterne, no longer able te 
repress her curiosity. 

The Sister looked surprised. “TI thought 
you must know,” she answered. “It is— 
perhaps—right that you should know, 
since mademoiselle, your daughter, is 
going to her. She is a woman who has 
sinned, but who is now a sincere penitent_ 
in the sight of God.” 

“It is Maurice Stanford’s wife, mother,” 
said Hilda, in a low tone. 

A moment later the carriage paused; 
the great doors of a porte-cochére opened, 
and they rolled in. A servant ran 
hurriedly down some steps and spoke to 
the Sister, who turning, said to Hilda, 
“Come, there is no time to lose!” and 
led the way quickly up the staircase to a 
large apartment. In the salon Mrs. Sterne 
paused, saying to her daugter, “I will 
wait for you here,” while Hilda followed 
her guide, who lifted the curtain which 
admitted them into an inner chamber. 

On a couch in the middle of this cham- 
ber a woman lay, for whom the sands of 
life were plainly running low—a woman 
whose physical strength had been ex- 
hausted by violent inflammatory disease, 
and who now in her extreme weakness 
hung by a thread, as it were, on the verge 

of eternity. Yet, changed as she was 
from the superb presence which had faced 
Hilda four years ago, the latter felt that 
she would have recognized her at once— 
and the fierce flame of fever having wasted 
away, her features were now so marked 
that she could realize the striking beauty 


which had led captive Maurice Stanford's | 


heart and judgment when he married the 
young actress, then in the first bloom of 
her youth, sixteen years before. 

As Hilda followed the Sister to the 
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couch and there paused, the pale face— 
white as the lace-edged pillows on which 
it rested—turned toward her, and a pair 
of eyes which were softened and deep- 
ened by the great dark shadows under 
them, looked at her, while a feeble voice 
said : 

“So you have come. I thought you 
would. And you see I keep my promise— 
I said that I would let you know when I 
died.” 

“ You have not sent for me for that,” 
said Hilda, in a low tone. 

“Why not?” said the other. 
only right that you should see with your 
own eyes that the obstacle to your happi- 
ness is removed, that you can marry 
Maurice as soon—” 

“ Hush—oh, hush!” said Hilda. It 
seemed more than she could bear, to hear 
happiness spoken of by those dying lips, 
to hold out her hand to it across a grave. 
She suddenly sank on her knees. “ Do 
not think of me,” she said, “but of your- 
self.” 

The dying woman seemed to smile a 
little, and extended one wasted hand to- 
ward her. “And if I have thought of 
myself—at last—in the only true way,” 
she said, “it is to you I owe it. And 
that, above all else, I have sent for you to 
tell you. I have never forgotten—how 
could I forget ?—the manner in which you 
met me when I went to you to separate 
you from the man you loved. I might have 
looked for anger and scorn—I received 
thanks and pity. Do you think I did not 
understand that? 
for I am sure that you have prayed—” 

“ Constantly,” said Hilda, “ and offered 
for you all the pain I suffered.” 

“You have won for me the grace—the 


“Tt is | 





infinite grace—of repentance at last,” 
said the other. “Could I die and not let 
you know that? And to tell you myself 
is more than if you heard it from another. 
It will repay you, perhaps, a little for 
what you have suffered.” 

“Repay me—a little!” said Hilda. 
She took the hand extended to herin both 
her own. “It repays mea thousand-fold! 
It is payment so great that the suffering 
is not worth counting in comparison. 
Oh, believe me, you make me happy!” 

“T am glad,” said the other, “for I 
made you unhappy before. But you bore 
it well—I have never forgotten how well. 
And your life all these years has, been 
preaching to me. Long before this ill- 
ness came upon me, I had grown heart- 
sick and ashamed of my life of self-indul- 
gence. And so I think that I havea 
little true contrition for my sins—and I[ 
sent for you because I wanted you to 
know, I wanted you to tell Maurice, that 
I am sorry—for the past.” 

“Maurice will be as thankful as I when 
he knows,” said Hilda. 

“You must send for him at once,” said 
the faint voice. “It was New Year Eve 
before. I should like him to be happy 
on this New Year. And now there will 


| be—nothing—between you.” 


And your prayers— | 


“T should be willing never to see his 
face again to win—this,” said Hilda, with 
tears as joyous and as pure as an angel's. 

But when the first sun of the New Year 
rose with flashing splendor over Paris, 
the erring soul had fled, and there was no 
reason why the wires should not carry 
across Europe a message to turn Stan- 
ford’s sadness into joy. One word—which 
meant all things—from Hilda; and that 
word was “ Come.” 





THE ABSENT. 


I live with my friends and love them, 
Although they are far away ; 

The joy of their speaking presence 
Hallows each passing day. 


I see their faces and greet them, 
At morning and noon and eve; 

I gather their best thoughts to me, 
And mine around them weave. 


Vou. cxu1.—4. 





Friendship ignoreth all distance, 
And love outweareth time. 

The features of those we love best 
Are with us in every clime. 


There is no death of affection. 
Unceasing and sweet and clear 
Is the chime in my soul repeating, 
“The absent are ever near.” 
Mrs. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 





NEW 





YEAR MORNING. 








NEW YEAR MORNING. 





FIRST CALL IN THE CITY, 





(See Sieel Plate.) 
‘Twas early in the morning, 
The dark and the night had fled, 
And a New Year’s sun was dawning 
On our darling’s golden head. 
The stockings hung on the chamber wal., 
With their precious weight of toys, 
The dolls and dishes and books and tops 
Kriss brings to girls and boys. 


When we suddenly heard sweet laughter, 
A childish, musical ring, 

And there sounded upon the morning air 
A curious ting-a-la-ling, 

And “Happy New Year” there shouted out, 
In the wildest, merries¢ glee, 

“ A happy New Year, oh, happy new world 
To you, and all, and me!” 


And we peeped in the nursery softly ; 
There our pet was shouting to all, 
Through the voice of the mighty telephone, 
A Happy New Year call! 
The youngest had seized the latest gift 
Of Science and Art to man, 
And over the magical mystic wires 
The current of good-will ran. 


And we thought, “And a child shall lead them,” 
As we echoed the greeting fair, 


That rang thro’ the wonderful new-voiced toy | 


Of our century’s new and rare. 

And “ Happy New Year, oh Happy World!” 
We, too, shout out to all 

From North to South, from East to West, 
Our Happy New-Year call ! 











FIRST CALL IN THE COUNTRY. 





(See Steel Plate.) 


‘Oh, it’s Happy New Year to-day!” cried little 


Bess, 
“ And the world is as white as can be; 
There isn’t a speck of red, green or gray 
To be seen on a shrub or a tree; 
The hills are all covered with new-fallen snow 
And the river is shiny with ice, 
And the country is ready for sleds, sleighs, 
and bells, 
Oh, isn’t this new New Year’s nice! 
Do you think we will have any callers, 
mamma ? 
As we did when we lived into town, 
When the gentlemen rushed in and out with 
their cards, 
And every one wore a new gown? 
And they wished ‘Happy New Year’ and ‘ Many 
returns,’ 
And went smiling and bowing to all; 
Do the people ‘receive’ in the country, 
mamma? 
Do the country folks go oat to call?” 
Just then a soft twitter and flutter outside 
Of the window was heard, and “ Pee-wee,” 
Peeped some tiny small voices of snowbirds 
without, 
And Bess rushed to the door-step to see. 
“Oh, oh!” she cried gayly. ‘Some callers, 
mamma! 
Mr. Snowbird, why how do you do? 
I hope you are well, and your brothers and 
friends, 
Happy New Year I wish unto you: 
See, mamma, here are callers, all dressed in 
their best, 
In fine feathers and sleek shining coats, 
And they look quite as nice as the callers in 
town, 
And instead of a card they have notes ; 
Don’t you hear their ‘Pee-wee?’ Iam sure 
it must mean 
‘Happy New Year to you, little one,’ 
And it is a bright New Year to me little, bird, 
For the day with delight has begun.” 
Then Bess scattered some crumbs on the snow 
for her guests, r 
And they flew to her feet one and all 
And there never was happier hostess in town, 
Than our Bess, o’er her New Year Bird-Call. 
—Amelia Abbey. 
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TAM! 


TAM 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN. 


CuaPter I, 
KISMET. 


? 


“Tam! Tam! Tam! Tam, I say! 

“Last name O’Shanter?” queried the 
gentleman who awaited the result of this 
peremptory summons. 

“You bet it aint!” was the indignant 
reply, “none of your Irish folks livin’ 
round here.” And the future senator 
perhaps, president possibly, drew himself 
up to the full extent of his five feet noth- 
ing, and glared at the stranger—whom he 
had just encountered on the road in quest 
of a horse and vehicle. 

“T guess Tam’ll drive you,” he added 
confidentially, seeing that the gentleman 
answered his stare of defiance only by a 
genial smile of amusement, “she’s always 
ready for a go, and Charley’s jest eatin’ his 
head off.” 

“She?” in accents of amazement, “ Is 
Tam a girl?” 

“ Course she is!” with gathering scorn, 
“You didn’t s’pose my sister was a boy, 
did you ?” 

“You did not say it was your sister,” 
responded the stranger, still smiling, 
“But” as a young woman appeared then, 
“*here she is, I think.” 

The house, toward which they were now 
turning their steps, was a short distance 
further up the road and was long and 
low—built of hornblende stone, and gen- 
erously provided with two front doors; 
one of these opened directly into the sit- 
ting room, the other, into a square entry 
containing the staircase, and to the left 
of this was the parlor door. A long, nar- 
row piazza went from end to end of the 
dwelling, that was separated from the road 
by a little yard consisting of two grassy 
squares in which flourished clumps of rich 
scarlet sage and round beds of pansies and 
verbenas. Stiff little cedar trees were 
stuck in the corners, as if for a Christmas 
festival ; and a hedge of arbor vite lined 
the white paling that seemed trying to 
push the intruding road off at arm’s 
length. Woodbine and trumpet flower 
entangled their tendrils over the piazza, 
and made a fragrant, shady nook of it 
through the scorching summer noons. 

The dwelling might be said to combine 
the advantages of city and country; for 





while the front view commanded all that 
was passing on the turnpike, at the sides 
and back the farm spread itself out in 
rural luxuriance. A rounded knoll on 
the right was shaded by some huge 
spreading apple-trees, that formed the 
most delightful retreat imaginable,—an 
out-door parlor looking upon the road, 
and yet sufficiently screened from obser- 
vation. 

The stranger took in its capabilities at 
a glance, and quickly decided that this 
would be a gem of a place for the student 
in warm weather. 

Fronting the gate which led into the 
little garden, stood “ Tam ” herself, com- 
posed, smiling—but very faintly, for she 
never seemed to make efforts; and for 
some reason or other, the gentleman felt 
himself compelled to look at her. 

“You called just three times more than 
was necessary, Hiram,” was her opening 
remark, directed to her brother, as though 
she had not been conscious of any other 
presence. 

For answer, Hiram thrust his tongue 
into his cheek, turned a double somer- 
sault, and vanished. He could not be 
said to have “pretty manners ;” and havy- 
ing brought the two people together who 
were most interested in the affair of the 
horse and carriage, he felt that his duty 
had been satisfactorily accomplished. 

Tam stood composedly where she had 
placed herself, and the stranger felt at 
some loss how to begin. 

“T hear,” said he, conscious at the time 
that it was an idiotic remark, “that you 
have a horse and carriage.” 

The girl at the gate slowly turned her 
eyes upon him and the smile deepened. 

This put him somewhat on his mettle, 
and he felt provoked. “A plain country 
girl,” he said to himself, “ and no beauty, 
either—far from it.” The lovely, veil- 
like, autumn haze, and the framework ot 
trees and hills, lent a grace to the rather 
largely-moulded figure and clear, pale 
complexion of the girl before him. The 
somewhat square face, with its low brow, 
the deep set eyes, and full red lips. Her 
dark hair strayed in one fluffy little curl 
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on her forehead, just escaping her eyes, 
and twisted back of her ears with the 
graceful ease peculiar to hair with a natu- 
ral wave in it, forming a rich mass at the 
crown that just touched the nape of her 
neck. 

Miss Powell—the dreadful boy had 
said that the name was Powell—evidently 
awaited further developments. 

A slight flush crossed the gentleman’s 
face, but he went bravely on: “I meant 
to say that your brother, who met me 
near the depot while I was in search of a 
vehicle to go to Valley Mills, told me that 
you had the control of a horse and car- 
riage and that he thought you would 
drive me over there. I shall take the 
railroad to return at that place, so that I 
shall not need to come back here. I am 
a very harmless person,” he continued, 
“a scribbler by profession; and wishing 
to bring a vivid description of Washing- 
ton’s Headquarters into a story I am writ- 
ing, I have undertaken this pilgrimage 
for the express purpose. But I am not 
quite in training just now for an eight- 
mile walk, and I will pay five dollars for 
horse, wagon and driver.” 

Tam was certainly statuesque, and un- 
derstood the art of standing still ; she did 
not seem to have moved an eyelash dur- 
ing the ten minutes that had elapsed 
since her appearance. 

“Will you walk in?” she said in re- 
sponse to these remarks. 

Introducing himself as Mr. Hall, the 
gentleman was forthwith conducted into 
a queer, little, darkened parlor, that 
seemed to be furnished principally with 
dried grasses and cardboard mottoes. 
One of these works of art was the word 
“welcome,” in huge capitals with many 
flourishes; and the opposite wall con- 
tained the two engravings so popular in 
Pennsylvania homesteads, “ Penn’s Treaty 
with the Indians,” and “ Washington 
Crossing the Delaware.” There were 
some marks of taste, however, in the 
homely room:-a bouquet of roses and 
geraniums arranged quite artistically— 
and two unframed oil-paintings, small but 
finished, and seeming to embody the very 
essence of the scenery around. Who 
could have done them? 

The young lady had said, “ I will speak 
to mother,” and while the solitary occu- 
pant of the parlor was puzzling himself 
over the conundrum of the oil-paintings, 





he heard a middle-aged voice in remon- 
strating tones through the two or three 
open doorways to the kitchen. 

“You hain’t no call to drive strange 
fellers round, Tam—what do you want to 
do it for?” 

“JT want to do it for five dollars,” re- 
plied Miss Tam, very directly. 

A whispered consultation followed, at 
the end of which mother and daughter 
entered the room together. Mrs. Powell 
was a rotund dame, in a very loose calico 
wrapper and silver-rimmed spectacles, 
with a little wisp of gray hair twisted at 
the back of her round head. 

“You h’aint seen Pop, have you?” she 
asked, fastening a sharp glance on the 
“strange feller.” “He keeps store down 
at the Corners. I dunno, you see, as 
Charley’ll quite like goin’ to Valley Mills 
and back in one mornin’.” 

“Mother,” said Tam decidedly, “ You 
know very well that Charley’ll go any- 
where for five dollars!” 

Mr. Hall laughed, and hoped that he 
was not taxing either Charley or the 
young lady too much ; but the latter dis- 
appeared without making any reply, and 
Mrs. Powell, having “dropped,” as she 
called it, into a chair, resumed confiden- 
tially: 

“You see, Pop give the use of Charley 
to Tam till he could sell him off,—for he 
eats like all possessed, and he won't do a 
stroke of work on the farm. He’s tried 
him every way. One day he set him to 
plowin’ with four men to hold the plow, 
but Charley thought it was playin’, and 
he run off and dragged the plow and the 
four men all round the field. He likes 
to run, does Charley ; but he don’t like to 
work,” 

“ A sensible beast,” thought the visitor; 
wondering meanwhile that Tam took so 
long to get ready. He had not expected 
it of her. Tam, however, was not only 
dressing herself, but Charley as well; 
that being part of the contract with “Pop,” 
unless Hiram could be coaxed or bribed 
to officiate on such occasions. 

“A little money,” continued Mrs. Pow- 
ell, “comes in right well once’t in a way, 
and all that Tam makes out of Charley 
is hers to spend as she likes. Summer 
boarders always want to be scootin’ 
round—and there was a lot of folks, this 
season, at some of the housesa mile or so off. 
Tam picked up considerable among ’em.” 
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The gentleman was glad to hear it; 
but the arrangement struck him as deci- 
dedly odd—a hired equipage with a girl 
for charioteer being quite out of the line 
of his usual experience. 

Miss Powell did not detain him an un- 
reasonable time, considering the double 
duty she had to perform; and when she 
emerged booted and spurred, or rather 
hatted and veiled, and lightly entered the 
vehicle, leaving Mr. Hall to his own de- 
vices, he was obliged to acknowledge to 
himself that, after all, she was not a bad- 
looking girl—though in what way this 
would help his getting to Valley Mills he 
could not have determined. 

“Do you mind telling me,” he asked, 
consumed by an inordinate curiosity on 
the subject, “what your name really is? 
It cannot be ‘Tam ’—only this and_noth- 
ing more.” 

“Tamzine,” was the reply. The speaker 
was rather chary of her words. 

“Why not Benzine?” thought her com- 
panion in disgust. Then aloud: “It 
must be Thomasine”—he liked well-sound- 
ing names—“ that is such a pretty, French 
name,—were you called after any one in 
particular ?” 

Yes, Miss Powell admitted that she 
was named after a very dear friend of her 
mother, Miss Tamzine Matilda Merry- 
weather. 

“Then your name,” said he, with a 
gasp, “is 3 
= Tamzine Matilda Merryweather Pow- 
e og 

“Why, it would reach across a sheet of 
foolscap !” ejaculated Mr. Hall. 

“Quite likely,” was the calm reply, “I 
never tried.” 

The gentleman was thinking how un- 
kind was fate in giving this country girl 
more names than she knew what to do 
with, and cutting him off with plain John 
Hall. He wrote under the nom de plume 
of ‘Moreton Gray Earle,’ and he certainly 
did look too distinguished to be expressed 
by a couple of short syllables. He was a 
tall, fair man, with a clear-cut face, and a 
moustache which his admirers termed 
golden. He was well to do, besides,—for 
his pen-scratchings were appreciated in a 
moneyed way, and he had inherited a 
snug little property ; so that, take him all 
in all, the good-looking author was quite 
“an ornament to society.” 

He was wondering now, as he surveyed 








the yard or so of blue gauze that reached 
the tip of Miss Powell’s nose in front, and 
floated off airily in two streamers from 
her hat behind, if a country girl ever ap- 
peared without a veil on any occasion 
when it was possible to wear one. Her 
dress, though, was not all in bad taste—a 
black, clinging material of some kind, he 
would have described it,—not the hide-- 
ously stiff folds of alpaca; and at the 
throat a breast knot of scarlet ribbon 
loops, with a single white chrysanthemum 
holding them like a button. 

The vehicle was two-seated; and evi- 
dently expecting her passenger to settle 
himself in the back section, Tamzine 
took the reins not ungracefully in well- 
shaped hands that looked capable of hold- 
ing “Charley,” a squarely-built bay, well 
in. She had a sizable waist, too, and 
judging from the hands, a sufficient al- 
lowance of foot. 

Mr. Hall’s ostensible purpose in this 
journey was to study the country; but he 
was a word-painter, and attracted by cer- 
tain capabilities of beauty, he managed to 
study the girl before him as well. Her 
round, pillar-like throat was decidedly © 
pretty; and so were the small, well-shaped 
ears, and the smooth cheek into which a 
pink tinge would ‘occasionally steal, and 
the suspicion of a dimple arise, when any- 
thing amused her. There was a dancing 
light at such times in the deep-set gray 
eyes; and once or twice, this careful ob- 
server assured himself that Miss Powell 
was a fine-looking woman. 

It was a charming day in early Octo- 
ber—soft, dreamy, delicious. Autumn 
was showing the most amiable side of her 
character; and it is a well-known fact 
that, when she chooses, she can be truly 
bewitching. The drive to Valley Mills 
was over a picturesque road of hill and 
dale, with arching trees and blazing su- 
macs and maples, while asters and 
golden-rod made a carpet of purple and 
gold in the hedge-rows, and the beautiful 
Chester Valley spread out its wealth of 
fields and farms on every side. 

The book of nature is not very short of 
leaves, and summer’s own smile still lin- 
gered in the cheerful green of the numer- 
ous cedars and fields of winter wheat. 
The views over the valley were full of a 
calm, peaceful loveliness, nothing grand or 
majestic in their outlines, and the purple 
haze on the distant hills was like that of 
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soft September. Day after day had Sum- 
mer said, “I must come back once more 
to say arg and her lingering kiss 
had waked the fading earth almost to 
youthful bloom and beauty. 

“You won’t see much,” remarked 
Tamzine, in answer to her companion’s 
queries about Washington’s Headquarters, 
which he evidently regarded in the light 
of a shrine; “if my family owned the 
place, I'd make them put it in some sort 
of shape.” 

“Suppose they hadn’t the money to do 
it?” asked Mr. Hall, amused at the girl’s 
quiet earnestness. 

“ People have money to do other things,” 
was the reply ; “but when it comes to any- 
thing like this, every one is poor. You'll 
find nothing in the room he used, but an 
old clock that Washington never saw, a 
cannon-ball, and a blacksmith’s anvil— 
that’s about their stock in trade of show 
things.” 

“ Not much, certainly,” commented the 
author, “ but it is something to see the four 
walls.” 

He was one of those men who seem 
to inspire confidence even in the reticent ; 
and by degrees, he learned that for three 
winters past his companion had taught 
the township school. That accounted, he 
thought, for the gold watch and chain 
which he had noticed as being particularly 
handsome. She also told him very frankly 
that she was twenty-two. He wondered, 
by this time, if she were engaged ; but the 
young lady did not volunteer this inform- 
ation, and it would scarcely do to inquire. 

“Shall we take the dam road?” sud- 
denly asked Tamzine, after a period of 
silence. 

It was somewhat startling ; but hearing 
that this route was considered the prettier 
of the two ways of getting to Valley Mills, 
Mr. Halli answered in the affirmative, 
fully realizing, after a short experience 
of its windings and sharp turns on the 
edge of precipices, that, on a dark night, 
with frequent stumbles over knobs and 
rocks, and the danger of falling off one 
side into the water, man and beast might 
feel disposed to spellyit differently. 

Charley conducted himself in the most 
satisfactory manner, for people not timid 
or nervous; running gayly up hill and 
down dale, but obedient to his mistress’ 
slightest check. The drive of a mile or 
so along the creek was charming; but an 





ugly manufacturing village, well named 
the Mills, greeted them at its close, and 
looked like an unsightly blot upon a fair 


ge. 

The old stone house, with its pointed 
door-cap, was not hard to find; but Miss 
Powell declined to leave the vehicle, as 
she had fully explored the place before, 
and announced herself quite equal to the 
task of spending half an hour or so alone 
without being in the least troubled by 
ennui. She drew forth a volume for pe- 
rusal, and Mr. Hall almost looked his 
surprise to find it a History of Painting. 
What had made her think of reading such 
a thing as that? 

With his respect for this perplexing 
country girl considerably increased, our 
author disappeared behind the quaintly- 
divided door that was opened to him bya 
substantial, grandmotherly-looking per- 
sonage,—while Tamzine pursued her read- 
ing, quite oblivious of the flight of time. 
- “Did you see all you wanted to?” she 
asked in rather evident surprise, when 
Mr. Hall presented himself again before 
her. 

He was not altogether pleased with the 
question; but he answered, laughingly: 
“No, indeed! not half that I wanted to; 
I saw only what there was to see, and 
that is very little indeed.” 

“So I told you,” rejoined Miss Powell, 
as though she rather despised him for 
going at all. 

“T have seen the house,” he continued, 
“and it is something, for such an icono- 
clastic nation as we are, to leave that 
standing.” 

She made no reply, but calmly pre- 

ared to deposit her passenger at the 
Valley Mills depot. 

“T shall never forgive myself for my 
stupidity!” exclaimed the gentleman, 
“Why did I not take leave of you at the 
gate and walk to the depot, instead of al- 
lowing you to wait here all this time!” 

“Tt is part of our contract,” was the 
composed reply. “ You would have found 
the walk a long one, and not at all 

leasant.” 

Mr. Hall scarcely knew what to say as 
he pressed a crisp bill into the girl’s hand 
at parting; but she calmly drew it forth, 
said, “Thank you” in the most business- 
like way imaginable, and after folding it 
carefully, deposited it in her porte 
monnaie. 
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“Thank you for a very pleasant morn- 
ing,” replied the usually self-possessed 
writer. “Will you allow me to come 
again ?” 

“T shall be happy to drive you at any 
time,” said the matter-of-fact damsel, as 
she gathered up the reins, and the next 
moment horse, vehicle, and driver, had 
vanished like the baseless fabric of a 
dream. 

“John Hall,” remarked the owner of 
that cognomen to himself, “unless you 
wish to do a very foolish thing, you will 
not come again. Your legitimate busi- 
ness here is a fact accomplished; and 
there is no sensible reason why you should 
visit Miss Tamzine Matilda Merryweather 
Powell. She certainly does not appear to 
care about your coming—but she might 
in time; and are you prepared to take to 
your filial and fraternal bosom the mother 
and brother whom you have seen?—to 
say nothing of ‘Pop,’ whom you have 
not seen. No, J. H., you cannot lay your 
hand upon your heart and say that you 
are—therefore, stop resolutely short while 
you can still make some decent show of 
being “in maiden meditation fancy free,” 
and apply yourself to solitary confinement 
with hard labor at your writing-desk, se- 
verely letting alone the cultivation of 
Miss Powell’s possibilities.” 

He went and worked, and conquered. 

A man has so much to occupy and dis- 
tract his attention that the weeks glided 
on almost without his knowing it. 





Cuapter II. 
PEN AND BRUSH. 

Not long after his return, Mr. John 
Hall, who, as “Moreton Gray Earle,” 
had just accomplished a very satisfactory 
piece of work—a descriptive poem, im- 
mortalizing that especial October day, 
with its drive through the lanes fringed 
with crimson and gold and scarlet, and 
an idealized Tamzine like a fly em- 
bedded in amber, and carrying a handsome 
eheque in his pocket, a token of apprecia- 
tion from Godey’s Lady’s Book, presented 
himself at the studio of his artist friend. 

Guy Rayburn could not hold a candle 
to him in point of looks; he was small, 
dark, wiry, and emotional: his eyes were 
always flashing, and he was so constantly 
gnawing one end of his moustache that it 
never looked even and shapely. A quick- 





tempered, generous fellow, with a heart 
big enough for a giant, and every inch 
the gentleman, he was a general favorite, 
and had a constant supply of orders from 
people who knew good pictures when they 
saw them. 

He was hard at work now, painting 
with all his soul as well as his hands, and 
just putting the finishing touches to a 
suberb picture. 

“Anything new on hand?” asked the 
author, as he sauntered up to the easel ; 
“I feel a very Croesus this morning, and 
may invest a few hundreds in art. What?” 
starting suddenly back, as he found him- 
self confronted with that almost breathing 
figure, “ What, in the name of mystery, do 
you call that?” 

“T call that,” replied the artist  tri- 


‘umphantly, “Catharine Cornaro, the last 


Queen of Cyprus, in the flush of her 
beautiful womanhood; and where, my 
dear fellow, do you suppose I came across 
my model ?” 

Hall smiled peculiarly, but said nothing. 

Yes, is was indeed the Cornaro: her 
grandly-beautiful figure draped in violet 
velvet embroidered with pearls, her snowy 
bosom and rounded arms glistening with 
jewels, and the crown of Cyprus on her 
brow. She was peculiarly statuesque, 
with a pure marble-like face; and one 
finely-moulded hand—he noticed that it 
was not very small—gracefully caught up 
the heavy folds of her dress. 

“She is certainly a fine looking wo- 
man,” he murmured, thinking not of the 
fair daughter of the Venitian Republic, 
but of Tamzine Matilda Merryweather 
Powell—whose exact counterpart it was, 
saving the blonde hair. 

“ Fine-looking !” repeated his friend 
scornfully, “She is simply magnificent— 
superb! Where are your senses, man? 
No one would imagine now, would they, 
that the normal condition of that queenly 
creature was that of a country school- 
teacher? I discovered the jewel last sum- 
mer, and immediately decided that it de- 
served a more appropriate setting. I 
have done this work con amore, and I 
consider it my best.” 

“Fool that I was!” muttered Hall to 
himself, as he contemplated the Catharine, 
“why were’nt my eyes opened sooner?” 
Then aloud to Guy: “I thought that you 
spent last summer on the south side. o1 
Long Island.” 
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“Part of it only, my dear fellow,” was 
the reply. “The other half was spent at a 
little hamlet in Pennsylvania where the 
scenery is remarkably fine. “T'was there 
I discovered this “ daughter of the gods, 
divinely tall and most divinely fair.” 
There is.something so cool and marble- 
like, not only about her flesh, but in her 
temperament, that she attracted me in 
spite of myself. She is interesting from 
the very fact of her making so little ef- 
fort to be so.” 

“T’ve noticed,” commented his friend, 
“that when you admire a woman, there 
is sure to be a good deal of her.” 

“You have seen her, then!” exclaimed 
Guy, as he glanced at his companion. 
“Now where, in the name of all that’s 
wonderful, did you meet her?” 

Hall related his experience, which the 
other did not seem altogether to like; and 
then added: “Are you engaged to her, 
Guy?” 

The artist colored like a girl. 

“Not quite so far as that.” he replied, 
with an attempt at carelessness; “A 
painter, you know, is always on the look- 
out for fine models, I boarded at the 
Powells’, and a most comfortable country 
nest it is! The daughter has a keen per- 
ception of the artistic, though with ver 
few opportunities for cultivation. A 
touch of scarlet color and a white flower 
or two, lend just the finishing charm she 
needs.” 

Ah! that explained the breast-knot and 
the chrysanthemums—they were not orig- 
inal, then. 

“Miss Powell would make just the 
wife for an artist or a poet,” continued 
Guy, with a look at his friend, but John 
did not respond; “not by any means a 
beauty to the casual observer, she has 
wonderful possibilities, as you can easily 
see in this picture. I should like to have 

“the devising of her costumes; what a 
ch:rming Undine she would be, in a pale- 
green robe trimmed with coral and water- 
lilies |” 

“ But a man would scarcely want his 
wife always to be in character,” replied 
the author, in some amusement: “ I should 
prefer a creature not ‘too good for human 
nature’s daily food.’ ” 

“You have a very practical mind, my 
dear fellow, and use your imagination 
only in the way of business. A woman 
is not necessarily an abstraction because 





she is picturesque ; and even if she did not 
take Kindly to cake-making and coffee- 
brewing, such a wife would be invaluble 
as a model—an actual inspiration. Why, 
she would make the grandest Medea ever 
put on canvas!” 

Hall listened with a half smile and a 
slight feeling of bitterness; what a Col- 
umbus Rayburn had proved! and who 
could dispute his right to all these artistic 
capabilities on the plea of first discoverer ? 
Only, if Miss Powell should, after all, be 
already engaged—to a red-haired school- 
master or an iron-handed farmer, for in- 
stance— the thing was possible, you see, 
and her perfect ease and indifference were 
rather suggestive of pre-occupied affec- 
tions. 

Guy was in a mood of communicative 
happiness, and he went ou: 

“T think the Cornaro has intoxicated 
me like wine: it is so pertect. You see, 
John, I am not looking upon it as my work, 


for it really is not—it is a sort of inspir-_ 


ation, and I half wonder how it got there. 
Thackeray, you know, used to say some- 
times, over his own compositions, ‘How 
in the world did this or that character 
ever come to think of saying such a thing 
as that?’ But sit down and take a cigar; 
there’s a good fellow. I believe I am 
tired: my brain rather feels as if it had 
been pumped.” 

John smiled a little at the idea of sit- 
ting down because Guy was tired ; but he 
sat, nevertheless. 

“Some day,” purred his friend, from 
out a cheerful cloud of smoke, “I shall in- 
vite you to come and see a real artist’s 
home, as I have often planned it—not 
luxurious, you know, that would scarcely 
be in keeping, and would certainly be un- 
attainable at first—only a modest little 
house, just large enough for two people 
and an occasional guest—but with taste 
and some invention, a very ordinary 
dwelling can be made to look quite out 
of the common way.” 

“ Little houses are always stuffy,” ob- 
jected the author ; “ at least, little rooms 
are, and builders have a vile way, when 
their ground is limited, of reducing the 
size of rooms, instead of their number. 
Catharine Cornaro there could not well be 
boxed up like a piece of statuary: she 
needs room to develop in.” 

“ Partitions can be knocked away,” was 
the rejoinder. 
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“And knock away the whole structure, 
perhaps, at the same time, if it is a cheap 
one,” half growled the other, who hated 
shams ; “but what about your ceilings?” 

“A low ceiling is picturesque,” said 
Guy, a little wrathfully, “and does not 
dwarf people like high ones! 
ought to be better humured and more sym- 
pathizing, John, with a liberal cheque in 
your pocket-book, made, as the children 
say, ‘all out of your own head.’” 

“Go on, old fellow,” was the penitent 
reply; “I was only chaffing you just to 
sound the depths of that amiable temper 
of yours. I have no doubt whatever that, 
with your perfect taste in such things, 
your house, when you have one, will be a 
paradise, even if it is a little three-story 
brick in an endless row that looks like a 
manufactory of some kind.” 

“There is not very much more to say,” 
was the somewhat discouraged reply ; “I 
have thought a great deal upon the sub- 
ject of draperies, for I hold that a house 
should be furnished with some reference 
to the people who are to live in it; anda 
becoming background is a strong point.” 

“Yours, then, will be maroon, with a 
suspicion of crimson in it,” volunteered 
John; “that is the most effective back- 
ground for statues.” 

“ By the way,” said the artist, as though 
wishing to change the subject, “do you 
know that I have already had quite a 
munificent offer for the Queen of Cyprus?” 

“Have you? From whom?—if it is 
not a breach of confidence.” 


But you | 





“From the king of the stock market, 
Simon Blur.” 

“What! ‘ Old Moneybags?’ I had no 
idea that he ever indulged in art aspira- 
tions, or spent money for anything more 
xsthetic than upholstery.” 

“There you do him injustice,” replied 
Guy, with a laugh: “he likes a good, big, 
showy picture, does Simon; and he drops in 
upon me now and then to see what la 
doing. He came yesterday, while I was 
at work on this, and grew quite enthusi- 
astic over it. He even went so far as to 
signify that if Catherine Cornaro were 
walking about to-day, clothed in her 
proper terrestrial habiliments, he would 
propose to her at once. She was just the 
kind of woman, he said, that he should 
like to see at the head of his table.” 

“What an insufferable old fool!” ex- 
claimed Hall, with so much wrath in his 
tones, that Guy laughed outright. 

“T consider that,” said he, lightly, “a 
double compliment to Miss Powell and 
myself.” 

“ Take care,” said his friend, recovering 
himself, “a millionaire is a somewhat 
powerful rival. Shall you accept his offer 
for the Cornaro?” 

“Time will show,” was the curt reply. 
It was evidently not an agreeable subject. 

“Meanwhile,” pursued John, “I sup- 
pose that the picture goes to the spring 
exhibition?” 

“T suppose so,” and after that, neither 
had much to say. 

- To be continued. 





THE ARRIVAL OF WINTER. 


The summer’s gone, and the winter hour 
Comes fiercely on with its chilling blast, 

And the stricken grove and leafless bower 
Proclaim the pride of the year is past. 


O, whither is gone the violet’s wreath, 
That threw its loveliness o’er the spring? 

It has sunk beneath the hand of death, 
And decayed like every beautous thing 


And where is now the summer's pride, 
The blushing rose with its sweet perfume? 
That, too, has shed its flowers and died, 


And where they fell they have found a tomb. | 





Thus all mortal things must stoop to fate, 
They may boast awhile of beauty’s glow 

But death will approach, or soon or late, 
And his reckless hand will lay them low. 


Spring will return, and the violet bank, 
With its scented flowers, again be gay ; 
And the rose bud afresh, when it has drank, 

Again the enlivening dews of May. 


So man, though he yield his fleeting breath, 
And lie awhile in the grave's deep gloom, 
Shall wake again and vanquish death, 
And in heavenly bowers forever bloom. 
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THE TERRIBLE PORTRAIT. 


AN ENGLISH LEGEND. 


I 


In the poorer part of Rome, where the 
streets are—even for Rome—unusually 
narrow, and the dirt more than ordinarily 
appalling, a little community of artists 
have set up their easels, in rooms called 
by courtesy “ studios.” 

In this quarter lodgings are cheap, and 
the unsuccessful aspirant for Fame may find 
small badly ventilated eating places, redo- 
lent of garlic, where for a nominal sum he 
may get bad food, illy cooked, in sufficient 
quantity to keep body and soul together, 
and—quite as important to his. artistic 
needs—any number of picturesque models 
to hand, from Skylark up to the Madonna 
herself, provided only, for the latter, his 
imagination is strong enough to supply 
the purity and cleanliness requisite. 

In one of the most miserable of these 
apartments, one chilly December after- 
noon, a young man was sitting. His 
bowed head rested upon the table beside 
him, and his whole) attitude suggested 
abandonment to the most hopeless despair. 

Poverty had long been his portion as a 
reward for faithful labor and undaunted 
eourage. The first had brought him in 
nothing, the last had failed him utterly, 
and now starvation was staring at him 
with her hollow eyes, and total annihila- 
tion invited his immediate attention. He 
had exhausted his last canvas, and like the 
ethers, this picture had not sold. They 
leaned against the walls, those others, their 
faces turned in, so many witnesses of the 
hours spent—he called them wasted in his 
thoughts—in vain endeavors to so embody 
his inspirations that they would command 
recognition from the cruel public. 

Little by little, all he possessed had 
been pawned—all but his cherished pic- 
tures. It was like raising money on his 
own flesh and blood to think of sacrificing 
these, and yet he could not bear to see 
their faces. Thus they remained turned to 


the wall, and formed, with the table, chairs, 
rude easel, and miserable straw-bed in the 
corner, the sole furniture of the wretched 
attic room which had witnessed this un- 
equal struggle against poverty, obscurity, 
and, alas! mediocrity. 
To-day he had not eaten. 


It was cold, 








but he had no fire. He was sitting there, 
thinking bitterly of his ghastly failure— 
not to win fame from the fastidious and 
surfeited Art world about him; not to 
achieve a comfortable income from mod 
est efforts at portrait-painting, or making 
fair copies of the old masters, which ‘those 
wealthy people from a new world persisted 
in taking home with them; but failure 
even to wrest his daily bread from mater- 
ial at hand by the faithful labor of his 
hands. It would have been something to 
have earned enough to keep clothes on 
his body, fire on the hearth, — to sat- 
isfy his hunger. But even this had been 
impossible to him. 

ecalling to-day the bright dreams with 
which he had come to this fair Italy, with 
her azure skies and her treasures of Art, of 


the brilliant future predicted for him by- 


those distant friends who had marked his 
early evidence of talent, and called it 
genius, there was much that was discour 
aging, much to crush hope in a yet more 
sanguine heart. He had been faithful to 
every advantage open to him, had fore 
sworn the companionship of congenial 
youth, and even the sports for which he 
had a natural taste. It was impossible to 
tempt him from his studies. 

All had been given up for art and the 
life of an artist. Art was his one love, 
his only mistress—and how had she repaid 
his devotion? With blasted hopes; with 
hunger, desolation, ruin! 

What was there left him but self-de 
struction? where could he turn to finda 
solution to the grim problem of life before 
him? 

A slight rustle nearly caused him to 
start and raise his head from the table. 

A strange figure stood there, clothed in 
monkish garb; the face was pale, and the 
eyes regarded him with a curiously intent 
expression—wonderful eyes, as if the light 
in them came from behind the eye-ball. 

“Father,” exclaimed the young mai 
starting to his feet. “From whence come 
you, and how have you entered? Truly 
my nerves are shaken to-day! what would 
you with me?” 

There was a slight pause, and when the 
monk spoke at last it was not to answer 
the question put him. 
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“My son,” he said; “why do you sit 
here alone in the cold? Truly an odd 
taste! It grows dark, and you seem to 
have no light; you are not lodged in a 
manner to induce meditation, and yet I 
find you wrapt in thought and oblivious 
of all external things.” The voice was 
harsh, and struck on the ear of the listener 
with a grating sound. 

“Father,” was the bitter reply; “you 
mock at my poverty! If you find me in 
this poor attic with neither fire nor light, 
know that it is not from choice, nor a de- 
sire for meditation. Since there is so 
little to tempt you, I presume it is useless 
to ask you to be seated.” 

A harsh laugh greeted this proud re- 
sponse, and the seeming monk tossed the 
cowl back from ‘his head, seated himself 
on the little table, and waved his hand 
toward the one chair with a commanding 
gesture. 

“Sit down, sit down,” he said. “You 
are not very hospitable. I have not 
climbed all these stair-ways to go down 
again in such a hurry. Come, let us talk 
together; you must not be unsocial.” 

The artist obeyed, and seated’ himself, 
taking a closer scrutiny of his uninvited 

est as he did so. ‘The face was a curi- 
us one. The chin was square and mas- 
sive, the under-jaw projecting consider- 
ably beyond the upper, which was 
however partially concealed by the up- 
ward curve of the thin black moustache 
with its waxed ends. High cheek bones, 
a fine aquiline nose with dilated nostrils, 
and a high narrow forehead, completed a 
physiognomy little in harmony with the 
dress which accompanied it. Beside all 
this, the gleam in the small black eyes 
gave a sinister expression which was any- 
thing but reassuring. As if in answer to 
his thoughts, this strange visitor laughed 
again, threw the grey cloak from his 
shoulders, and revealed beneath its ample 
folds an odd black costume with scarlet 
facings ; the stockings also were scarlet, 
and the shoes low, with sharp-pointed toes 
curved up at the ends. 

“Your name is Edgardo Remsoni?” 
the stranger began again, keenly noting 
the impression which his changed appear- 
ance had made. 

“ They call me so in Rome.” the youn 
man answered. “ At home in England 
am simply Edgar Rempson.” 

As he spoke, the other leaned suddenly 


> 





forward, pronounced his name in a siagu- 
larly hissing whisper, and glared at him 
with a look which seemed to curdle the 
blood in his veins. 

“Edgar Rempson, would you have 
riches and fame? ” the strange voice hissed 
again. “Are you tired of poverty and ob- 
scurity? Iam here to-night to offer you 
all that your heart has long desired! 
Believe me, it lies at your hand! You 
have but to turn, and take up what you 
will!” 

The cold drops started out on the brow 
of the artist as he listened. Was he 
dreaming? A strange shivering seized 
him. * It was surely some phantom con- 
jured up by his over-wrought brain, made 
liable to such visions by the cold and long 
fasting. He sought to rouse himself from 
the lethargy into which he was falling: 
one effort and the thing would vanish as 
it came. 

Low and distinct came the words once 
more, telling of wealth and comfort, of 
honors and fame, all to be his in time 
would he but listen and obey. When the 
voice had ceased again, the artist made a 
violent struggle to recover his composure, 
but it was in vain. In agony he cried, 
with hands pressed tightly over his eyes: 

“Strange Being, who and what are you 
that comes thus to trouble me in my grief 
and despair? Whoever, whatever you are, 
I beseech you to leave me in peace! I may 
not have bag to live, but I pray you free 
me from this disquieting presence!” 

The sound of his own voice seemed 
to break the spell about him, and he ven- 
tured to raise his eyes and look once 
more. No! There in the dim light sat 
the figure still regarding him. 

“Boy,” the voice said; “ would you cast 
away so recklessly the one chance remain- 
ing to you? Come! I invite you to a 
banquet. Eat! and when the pangs of 
hunger from which you are now suffering 
have been appeased, you will perhaps view 
matters in a different light.” 

Even as he spoke a table richly laden 
appeared before them; the room was illu- 
minated by the candles upon it; there 
were meats, wines, and delicacies of all 
kinds. To one weak from long fasting, 
the sight was a tempting one. It required 
little urging to induce the young man to 
put forth his trembling hand, and tasté 
of the viands before him. Once con- 
vinced of the reality of the feast, his cour- 
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age returned to him. Eagerly he fell upon 
the good things before him, and with the 
air of a man.to whom all else is a second- 
ary consideration, ate and drank: freely 
again and again. 

By degrees the good cheer warmed the 
body and lightened the heart of the 
famished youth. His fear of his strange 
companion lessened as they broke bread 
together, and finally seemed to have dis- 
appeared altogether. Gradually he was 
led to talk of himself, of his life; and he 
did so with the effect of making light of 
the cruel sufferings he had endured. As 
the fumes of the wine rose to his head, his 
troubles assumed less gigantic propor- 
tions; at last he seemed really no longer 
to believe in them, but rattled on wildly, 
extravagantly of all that had befallen him 
since coming to Rome, as if he were 
speaking of some one he knew, rather 
than of himself. The mocking laugh of 
his companion greeted each fresh sally of 
ridicule or scorn, inciting to renewed ef- 
fort, when his spirits gave symptoms of 
flagging. 

At last, however, the wine began to 
lose its effect; as the hours passed on a 
bitter mood succeeded that of undue 
elation ; one by one the trials and tribu- 
lations to which he must return on the 
morrow recurred to the mind of the artist. 
Extraordinary elevation is generally fol- 
lowed by proportionate depression, and 
this case proved no exception. It was after 
one of the bitterest and most desponding 
pe which the now sharpened sensi- 

ilities of his victim summoned up, that 
the Evil One approached once more the 
subject which he had broached at the be- 
ginning of his visit. He drew a snbtle 
picture of the contrast between the riches 
und honor in store for the young man, 
and the privations of his present lite. In 
touching upon these last, a tender chord 
was set rudely vibrating. Edgar Remp- 
son saw only an insult in the words, fan- 
cied his misfortunes were being mocked, 
and springing to his feet, dashed the glass 
from his lips with a fury which shattered 
the costly crystal into a thousand pieces. 
As he opened his mouth to curse the un- 
feeling curiosity which had induced a 
stranger thus to pry into the secrets of 
his lite, only to ridicule the sorrows which 
darkened it, the evil spirit, advancing rap- 
idly to his side, laid a heavy hand on his 
arm, and cried in tones of thunder ; 


rx 





“Silence!” 

The words he would have uttered died 
on the lips of the artist; his jaw seemed 
set, his tongue paralyzed. Irresistibly 
the mysterious .influence, which he felt, 
but could not comprehend, seemed closing 
about him ; before the glare of those eyes 
his own fell; then once again the harsh 
voice was heard. Honor, wealth, recog. 
nition at the hands of men, fame—all for 
which he had striven, and striven in vain— 
all should be his! 

“And the price! For God’s sake, name 
the price!” cried the victim, with drops 
of agony on his brow. 

Swift came the answer, low, but distinet 
and startling. All this could be pur 
chased, would he but serve with his life, 
with soul and body, his unknown bene 
factor, whenever and wherever occasion 
presented itself. Overcome with emotion 
and excitement, the unhappy young man 
sank on his knees, and took the dreadful 
oath. . 

“Be it so, then,” he cried; “ may the 
punishment rest on me and mine forever 
if I keep not my word in this matter.” 

The fatal words had no sooner left his 
lips than he repented their awful import, 
and would have recalled them in haste; 
but the room was empty. Gone was the 
terrible visitor, gone all remains of the 
late banquet. Without, the thunder 
rolled, the lightning glared, and the rain 
fell. Within, nothing remained to be 
token the late events, but a purse heavy 
with gold which lay on the floor at the 
feet of the artist. 





CuHaprter II. 


The following day Edgar Rempson sat 
in his miserable room. His head felt 
heavy with pain, and the excitement of 
the previous evening had left him worn 
and restless. Listlessly he touched here 
and there, with indifferent hand, the last 
of his completed pictures. 

The day had been dull and cloudy, and 
a heavy drizzle set in at its close, which 
obscured what little light there was. The 
young artist was about to rise, put away 
his brushes, and seek something to eat, 
when a light tap sounded on the door, 
and at his summons there entered at once 
the figure of a man. 

Seen in the growing darkness, he ap- 
peared of middle age, and of tall, digni- 
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fied presence. He bowed with gravity, 
and to the artist’s polite inquiry of how 
he could be served, replied that he sought 
to have his portrait painted, and asked if 
he were correct in supposing that the 
young man _ included portrait-painting 
among his labors in Art. 

Receiving affirmative answer, he in- 
quired further how soon the picture in 
question would be begun. 

Unwilling to acknowledge that he had 
nothing in hand, the yeung man hesitated 
a moment, and then replied that ‘he 
thought it could be managed a week from 
that day. 

The elderly gentleman seemed satisfied 
with this answer, bowed, and withdrew. 

The week passed rapidly away. The 
gold left by his singular entertainer more 
than sufficed for his simple wants; there- 
fore Rempson let work alone, and passed 
his time in the old churches, gazing at 
the glorious old paintings, frescoes, and 
statuary—enjoying these the more that for 
the first time in many weary months he 
now had plenty to eat, and was further- 
more cheered with the prospect that a turn 
in his fortune had finally come. 

Gradually the reality of his strange ad- 
venture faded away. Nothing seemed 
real in regard to it but the gold which 
lined his pockets, but he ceased to trouble 
himself about it and dismissed as futile 
all speculations on the subject. He ven- 
tured upon adding a few comforts to his 
miserable lodging, comforts to which he 
had long been a stranger; thus when the 
day and hour arrived in which he ex- 
oe his new patron, the room no longer 

re the look of abject poverty, which 
had been there but a short time eters: 

The clock in the tower not far away 
was striking the hour of twelve when 
the expected visitor arrived. Before seat- 
ing himself, the old gentleman proceeded 
to business, and named as his price for 
the work when finished a sum which far 
exceeded the artist’s wildest imaginings. 
He was about to express his profuse 
thanks and at the same time modestly 
deprecate the extent of the remuneration, 
when his patron stopped him with an 
inperious gesture, and went on to say that 
4 condition attached to the commission 
which must be acceded to before the work 
could go on. Upon being pressed to 
name it, he further admitted that though 
slmple the stipulation was somewhat un- 





usual in character; the artist in fact was 
to turn down after each sitting the work 
which he had done that day, and never, 
under any circumstances whatever, to look at 
at again, and when the picture was finished 
to deliver it up without ever seeking to 
view his work; and more than this, should 
chance throw it in his way in years to 
come, he would remember his vow, and 
make no attempt even then to see it. If 
he would honorably fulfil his part of the 
contract, immediately upon the completion 
of the portrait and its removal from his 
studio, the artist should receive, in addi- 
tion to the handsome sum of money al- 
ready named, possession of a fine estate in 
England, with sufficient to maintain the 
same suitably, and of which he could pos- 
sess himself at once. It is needless to say 
that the astonished young man accepted 
without protest these singular terms, ac- 
companied as they were by gifts so munifi- 
cent, and the first sitting began therefore 
without further delay. 


The days dragged heavily on. Never 


. was sitter to mortal painter more tractable 


and patient; yet a sense of oppression 
weighed heavily upon the artist, and 
an indefinable dread gave him a strange 
distaste for the subject he was studying. 
While at work the artist was so ab- 
sorbed in his task as to forget for the 
time all the elements of the marvellous so 
curiously associated with the same. His 
inspiration was rapid and unfailing. In 
place of the usual sketchiness of his first 
strokes of the brush, which ordinarily re- 
quired touching and re-touching before 
arriving at the perfection required, Remp- 
son found himself working with astonish- 
ing completeness. He caught the expres- 
sion at once, and found himself powerful 
to embody upon his canvass the idea in 
his mind, in a way which at once satisfied 
his most earnest aspirations. As he 
worked, he perfected; so that at the close 
of each morning’s labor, the portion upon 
which he had been busy needed nothing 
further. 

It was finished! When, however, the 
morning had away, his singular 
patron departed, and the moment arrived 
for rolling over this latest portion of his 
work, the artist found himself strangely 
excited. The fear which he had at first 
felt that the oils would not dry in time, 
soon proved unfounded. Had months of 
atmospheric changes left their imprint 
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upon the work, it could not have been 
freer from moisture of any kind. Never 
had paints dried so rapidly! It was in- 
credible! 

This circumstance alone would have 
filled the young man with vaguealarm, but 
considered with the subtle power and un- 
wonted inspiration which seemed to pos- 
sess him, it was small wonder that his 
nerves began to give out, and the terrible 
strain to tell on him fearfully before many 
weeks. He grew pale and haggard, slept 
little, and started at every sound. He con- 
ceived a most unbounded hatred for the 
work he was engaged upon, and was pos- 
sessed by a desire to fly from the room 
whenever left alone with it. The presence 
of his own production, this face which he 
must not look at, became abominable in 
his eyes. He sought relief from his over- 
charged feelings in various excesses, yet 
never permitted his dissipations to inter- 
fere with his labors. When the hour 
arrived for the sitting to take place, he was 
invariably to be found at his post, and 
continued his work from day to day with 
outward composure at least. 

The final day arrived, and the picture 
was finished. When informed of the fact 
the old gentleman, of whose name Edgar 
Rempson was still ignorant, quietly ex- 
a his satisfaction, and before leaving 
aid upon the table a crisp pile of bank 
notes and a roil of parchment of moder- 
ate size. Then, desiring that the pic- 
ture be forwarded to a certain address, 
he bowed in his customary manner and 
took his departure without further com- 
ment. 

It would now have been easy for the 
artist to look at the result of his hours of 
labor without fear of detection, but a feel- 
ing of honor kept him from yielding to 
this temptation. He assured himself that 
he had been rewarded in a most princely 
manner for a picture which he had not 
been permitted to look at as a whole in 
order to finish it properly ; furthermore, 
that he had been treated with confidence 
in the matter of receiving remuneration 
while the work was yet in his possession, 
and in consequence quite at his mercy, if 
he had chosen to use the power he pos- 
sessed. He would prove himself worthy 
to be thus trusted, and in order to remove 
temptations from his way the canvas, 
rolled as it was, was packed carefully, and 
forwarded to its destination at once. 





The young artist, giving himself no fur. 
ther concern in the matter, indeed ex 
iencing the greatest possible relief 
the hated portrait was in fact out of his 
way forever, quietly busied himself in 
preparations for leaving Rome imme 
diately, and taking up his residence in the 
unknown quarters awaiting him in the 
land of his birth, 

He was scarcely prepared for the quiet 
elegance of his new home, when, after a 
rapid journey, he arrived one fine after. 
noon a few days later. His family, con- 
sisting of his mother and one brother, he 
had not informed of either his good for- 
tune or consequent return to his native 
land. 

In spite of the roll of parahment which, 
upon examination, proved to be a verita- 
ble deed of gift, drawn up in true legal 
form, he was anxious to test the reality of 
his marvelous acquisition with more 
thoroughness than the examination of 
such papers could possibly confer. There: 
fore, he decided upon spending the first 
hours in a spot so mysteriously given to 
him, quite alone, and without the scrutin 
of even friendly eyes. He found a sm 
retinue of trained servants awaiting his 
arrival. After an excellent dinner, at 
which he was well served, the young art 
ist, moved by the strangeness of his good 
fortune and its unmistakable reality, re 
tired to rest in apartments fitted up with 
every requirement of a fastidious and ar 
tistic taste, preferring to make the tour of 
his new possessions when refreshed from 
the fatigues of travel, and by the light of 
the sun rather than that of a candle. 

The following morning, after a late and 
unexceptional breakfast, the new proprie 
tor proceeded to examine his domain, with 
a curiosity easy to understand. 

Interest in his profession took him first 
of all to the picture-gallery. His guide 
was a bright, intelligent young fellow, 
who apparently desired to serve in the 
capacity of personal attendant or valet-de 
chambre to his new master. 

The latter found upon examination 8 
collection of pictures, well chosen, and 
comprising excellent specimens of work 
from some of the first artists of the day, 
There were evidently no copies. 

In passing around the gallery Remp 
son came suddenly upon a large canvaé 
without frame, and turned with its face & 
the wall ! 
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His curiosity was instantly excited, 
and he eagerly questioned the servant 
with regard to this singular exception to 
the remainder of the collection. The man 
could, however, give no information what- 
ever. Like his fellow servants, he had 
been engaged very recently, and upon ar- 
riving to take possession of his new situa- 
tion found the house and everything in it 
in precisely its present condition. The 
artist’s suspicions were aroused. Upon 
closer investigation, he discovered his own 
cipher affixed to the back of the canvas, 
alter the manner in which he was accus- 
tomed to mark his works, and in addition 
to the customary sign, a peculiar hiero- 
glyphic, which he had put upon one can- 
vas only, for significant reasons, not very 
long before. There was no longer any 
room for doubt. Rempson’s agitation 
knew no bounds. Convinced that this 
mystery had some unknown connection 
with his presence in that house, and dis- 
turbed beyond measure at the idea of be- 
ing called upon to endure so terrible a 
temptation for the rest of his life, the 
young man battled with himself for a 
time with unequal success. At one mo- 
ment he remembered his vow, and re- 
called that his truth and his honor were 
alike bound up in its fulfillment; at the 
next, it seemed to be insupportable that 
he could even attempt to live face to face 
with so unreasonable a secret. There be- 
fore him hung the canvas, about which he 
had sworn to fulfill certain conditions, 
and on account of which he was even now 
enjoying a luxury and comfort beyond 
his highest hopes. To be sure, he had 
never for a moment considered the possi- 
bility of finding the hated canvas among 
his new possessions, yet here it was. 
Should he stifle this terrible curiosity, 
this thirst for forbidden fruit, or yield 
and gratify, if only to know himself from 
henceforth as a perjurer anda liar? A 
moment longer a hesitated thus, and 
then he yielded! Desiring the servant to 
bring him a glass of cold water, as a pre- 
text for getting him out of the room, 
Rempson hastily approached the canvas, 
and turning it half around, so that the 
light fell full across it, he cast upon the 
painting a searching glance. With a 
ng scream, he instantly let go his 
old. The picture fell back to its place 
against the wall with a heavy thud. 

When the servant returned some mo- 





ments later, he was startled and horrified 
to find a madman howling through the gal- 
, * * * * * * 

Days passedon. Edgar Remson —_ 
ily succumbed to the frightful attacks of 
mania which now assailed him. He died, 
and when the legal formalities necessary 
were over, his younger brother came with 
his mother to take possession of the estate. 

He had heard the story of his brother’s 
singular fate, and the reason assigned for 
it, but placed in it little faith; his own 
solution of the mystery being that the 
place had come to his brother in payment 
of some gambling debt, and that remorse 
for his evil living had cost him his reason, 
and finally his life. 

In due time he too sought the gallery, 
curiosity to see the celebrated picture pre- 
vailing over all other consideraticns. His 
mother being timid, the young fellow went 
alone, and after sauntering nonchalantly 
from one picture to another, finally came 
to the real object of his pilgrimage, and 
turned the mysterious canvas to the light. 
A frightful cry escaped him, and brought 
his mother and the servants in haste to 
the room; they were met by a flying fig- 
ure with glaring eyes, who dashed wildly 
past, rushed from the house, and disap- 
peared over the high wall which divided 
the grounds from those adjoining. 

Search was immediately made for the 
unfortunate being, but was at first un- 
availing. Days after, he was found miles 
away on the moors, lying under a hedge 
quite dead. The expression of his face in 
death even, bore the evidence of such ter- 
rible fright, that no one could endure to 
look upon it. The poor mother did not 
long survive this second affliction. 

The story now became celebrated. 
Great was the curiosity of the neighbor- 
hood, but the ceaseless stream of visitors 
who for days besieged the house were not 
admitted, and received but little informa- 
tion for their pains. 

The place now fell to the heir-at-law, a 
distant cousin of the Rempsons, who was 
summoned from a lengthy sojourn abroad 
the news of his sudden inheritance. 

e was accompanied by his wife and only 
son, a lad of nineteen years, proceeded at 
once to his new possessions, and installed 
himself and family therein within delay. 

A full account of the late events had 
reached him, with many elaborations and 
additions. Having great faith in the the- 
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ery that “all men are liars,” the new pro- 
— decided to reject the entire story. 

e was a practical person, and cared 
nothing for art in any form. He viewed 
his fine picture gallery as an investment 
of so much capital, with which better 
might have been done. It was his inten- 
tion to dispose of it in time, but for the 
present he interested himself in various 
plans for the improvement of the estate, 
and carried the key to this part of his 
establishment about with him wherever he 
went. 

After some weeks, at his son’s oft-re- 
peated request, he consented to visit his 
pictures. . The afternoon was fine, and the 
rays of the sun streamed through a fine 
stained-glass window at the end of the 
gallery, painting the polished floor with 
brilliant colors. 

The father visited these possessions of 
his: now for the first time, yet was without 
either curiosity or excitement of any kind 
whatever. He yielded without objection 
to his son’s entreaties that he would not 
himself look at the celebrated picture, 
unaware that the boy’s whole imagination 
had become possessed with the wonderful 





story ever since it had first been related 
to him; and that, waking or sleeping, it 
had become his first thought. 

When, therefore, the fatal canvas was 
reached, the father took it by the lower 
corners and himself turned its face to the 
light, by which process, moving slightl 
backwards, he found himself’ still with hi 
own face to the back of the picture. He 
was not prepared for the terrible result 
A loud and agonized groan from the boy 
caused him to hastily drop the canvas, 
only to see the lad fall heavily to the floor, 
in convulsions frightful to witness. 

Through a long and painful illness the 
boy was nursed, but when the physicians an 
nounced that they could do nothing further 
for him, his parents awoke to the fact that 
their only child was a hopeless idiot. 

The terrible portrait has never been 
shown since. If any one has the temerity 
to risk his reason in the vain attempt t 
see it and live, he will find the pictur 
where it has always hung with its face to 
the wall, It is an unwelcome heritage 
which goes with the house, and with whieh 
each succeeding heir would gladly dis 
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ANGELS OF OTHER DAYS. 


Ye come to me this twilight hour | 
When shadows o’er the hearth-stone lower, | 
Angels of other days; 
Ye come with gladsome face and voice— | 
My heart can ask no happier choice 
Than in thy presence to rejoice 
And swell the hymn of praise! 


’Tis holy ground whereon ye stand, 
Oh, silver-sandall’d spirit band, 
Tis holy ground to me! 
I kneel and bare my sin-shod feet; 
With human pride I dare not greet 
Ye who have trod the golden street, 
Have sailed the crystal sea. 


But now ye clasp me to thy breast, 
Ye hush my weary heart to rest, 
And soothe the aching brow. 
Oh, hold me fast in your embrace, 
Oh, grant me long this tender grace, 
For ’tis so sweet that face to face 
I look upon ye now! 


Your smiles are balm to heal woe’s smart; 
The song-birds in my yearning heart 

Have tuneful throats again! 
Why have ye kept so long away 
Through darksome night and dreary day? 
I could not weep, I could not pray 

With life so full of pain. 


The ear of list’ning heaven alone 
Could catch the sound of hope’s low moan 
And woe’s sad, careless wail, 





Since ye the good, the pure, the true, 


Spirits of days whose skies were blue, 
And paths abloom with brightest hue 
From earth to heaven did sail! 


Twas then the skies grew dark with clouds, 
And on the bier in pallid shrouds 

The stricken days were dead; 
Thé bloom that made their pathway bright 
Wilted ; they held in hands so white, 
I was benumbed with woe’s affright— 

I knew that ye had fled! 


Had fled from all the grief and pain, 

From all sin’s black’ning, awful stain 
To mansions God had made; 

I did not prize your priceless worth, 

Ye left me by a cheerless hearth ; 

Ye could not dwell unsoiled on earth 
Where sin and sorrow stayed! 


But now, adown the rainbow stair, 

Inlaid with countless jewels rare 
Ye have returned to me 

To say that in another dawn— 

A fairer, brighter, happier morn— 

To me shall better days be born, 
Afar shall sorrow flee! 


Oh, help me reach that further world! 

Through walls of gold and gates impearled, 
Waft guiding symphonies. 

I thirst, and faint, and blindly grope 

Oh spirit band, the portal ope! 

I would through heaven’s offered hope 
Reach purer days than these ! 

—Mrs. V. Sheffey Haller. 
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UP IN THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
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UP IN THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


A STORY WITH A PLOT; BUT NONE TOO DEEP FOR THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF LITTLE FOLKS, 


One morning, not so very long ago, 
there was a flutter of anxiety up in the 
greenwood tree that spread its thick, leaf 
boughs like a screen in front of mamma's 
bay window. Old Mr. Redbreast had 
been out all night, and never, since he 
was a wee, downy fledgeling, and fell out 
of the nest, had he been known to do such 
a thing. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Redbreast to her 
son Robin, a sprightly, handsome fellow 
in yellow leggins and a crimson waistcoat, 
“don’t you think you had better go and 
see what has happened to your father?” 

“Don’t be worried, mamma,” he said, 
cheerily, hopping down from the topmost 
bough, where he had been on the lookout. 
“The Anti-gunning Club met last night; 
but I will go, if you wish it.” 

So he spread his wings and flew away, 
little dreaming of what was in store for 
him. 

“Robin is a very handsome fellow,” 
mused Mrs. Redbreast, as her son left her 
with a dapper little cane under his wing 
and a jaunty little tile a-tilt upon his 
head. 


Robin’s enemies and rivals—his cousin, | 


Bob OU’ Lincoln, for instance—declared he 


was a dude; but that was all enyy and | 


malice, of course. <A finer fellow}ji8 birds 
go, you coyld not discover in a year’s 
travel. 

“I think Jenny Wren ought to be very 
proud of having won his affections,” 
mused Mrs. Redbreast, as she hopped 
about busily preparing some sliced worms 
for breakfast. “Dear heart! How he 
loves her! What a comfort it is that he 
chose such a nice sensible girl!” 

The table was spread with a beautiful 
oak leaf delicately fringed with cob-webs ; 
the worms were all eut up in a walnut 


shell; the dear little acorn cups were | 
| sent Martin fluttering aloft with a sprained 


filled with strawberry juice, and then Mrs. 
Redbreast proceeded to make a dainty 
salad of blue-bottle flies. 

“T wish Robin and Jenny were mar- 
ried and settled,” she said to herself, as 
she poured a little oil of roses into the 
salad dish. “I’m afraid there will be 
trouble yet. Bob O’Lincoln is just dead 
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in love with Jenny, and Robin won’t have 
any rivals. Oh, dear! If anything were 
to happen to Mr Redbreast now, what 
should I do?” 

The very thought made her burst into 
tears, and she sat down on a twig, weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“If Mr. Redbreast were to die,” she 
sobbed, “there would be no end of diffi- 
culties. The O’Lincolns would fight for 
ashare of the property—just as though 
we hadn’t let them live in the greenwood 
tree without asking a bit of rent! I wish 
Robin were already settled, and—oh, dear! 
what can be keeping Mr. Redbreast ?” 

A shrill, heart-rending chirp from the 
throat of her only son cut short her solil- 
oquy, and made every feather on her 
body stand on end. 

“Robin!” she gasped, “Mercy on us! 
What's the matter?” 

In a moment her son was at her side. 

“Alas! alas!” he cried, with streaming 
eyes. “My dear mother, you are a widow. 
A horrible crime has been committed. 
My father lies dead in yonder rain-water 
hogshead, with an arrow wound in his 
heart.” 

Poor Mrs. Redbreast swooned dead 
away, and in a few moments the green- 
wood tree resounded with the cries of the 
bereaved friends. Who had committed 
this frightful crime? Who was the fell 
destroyer, the deep-dyed villian? Who, 
indeed? Robin vowed a vow of vengeance 
on his head. But it was not till high 
noon, when little Martin Brown came 
limping home, that the whole truth was 
known. It seemed that Martin had been 
near by on the previous afternoon, when 
Master Teddy, the ten-year-old giant who 
lived in the great white house, came out 
with a new bow and arrow. The first 
bolt from this awful instrument of torture 


ankle; the second, alas! had pierced the 
venerable heart of Robin’s father. From 
his hiding-place in the honeysuckle, Mar- 
tin saw the young giant pluck the arrow 
from the breast of his old friend, who 
breathed his last in a very few moments. 
It was just then that a great lovely. 
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giantess with soft brown hair and kindly 
eyes, came out and found the cruel young 
master grinning with fiendish delight 
over the body of the dead bird. 

“Teddy, you naughty boy!” she cried, 
in a voice of stern rebuke. “ Did you go 
and kill that bird after all I have told 
you? Come into the house this instant.” 

There was something in that voice 
Master Teddy dared not disobey, wicked 
end bold though he was. He gave the 
bird a spiteful fling, and it fell into the 
rain-water hogshead. There Robin had 
found the floating corpse the next day. 

But why linger over the sad scenes 
that followed the murder of poor Mr. 
Redbreast? His funeral came off in a 
style befitting a bird millionaire. They 
buried him by moonlight in the rose 
garden, and there were fully three hun- 
dred birds present. It was a most im- 
posing sight! They hopped in couples to 
the grave. At a meeting of the Bird 
Convention of which Mr. Redbreast had 
been president, it was formally resolved 
that every one should hop on one leg as 
a special mark of respect to the deceased. 

The funeral train was very long. The 
parson, Mr. Crow, and the undertaker, 
Mr. Owl, a very grave gentleman, headed 
the procession. Then came the coffin, 
borne by Messrs. Lark, Sparrow, Bull- 
finch, Linnet, Martin, and Starling; three 
of whom came quite a long distance to 
attend the funeral. Miss Jenny, Robin’s 
future wife, walked with Robin and his 
mother, and wore a dried cherry bonnet, 
with a veil of spider-web crape. There 
were those who thought it strange that 
Robin should appear as usual in his red 
waistcoat and yellow leggins, but old Mr. 
Redbreast did not approve of mourning. 
Among the friends of the deceased came 
Mr. Bob O’Lincoln, stalking along on 
two feet, contrary to the agreement, and 
casting looks of deadly hatred at his suc- 
cessful rival. 

“He will inherit his father’s fortune 
now, I suppose,” muttered this envious 
fellow. “And we shall be turned out of 
the greenwood tree, or made to pay rent 
like the rest of his father’s tenants. The 
young upstart! The sneaking coxcomb! 
He means to marry Jenny right away, 
does he? Well, we'll see! We'll see!” 
And then and there he swore that Jenny 
should be his own wife, or the wife of no 
one. 





As the solemn procession moved slowl 
down the garden walk, the choir struc 
up a melancholy refrain in which every 
one joined. It was an old familiar dir 
which they sung to a perfect heart-break- 
ing tune. 

“Who killed Cock Robin?” sang the 
basses and the altos with deep feeling. 
Then the tenors and sopranos wailed 
their response. 

“’Twas young Master Harrow 


With his bow and arrow, 
He killed Cock Robin! Alas! Alas!” 


The final notes of this sad chorus died 
away upon the still night air, as the six 
pall-bearers let the coffin down into the 
grave, and Parson Crow, with deep emo- 
tion, opened his book to read the funeral 
service. 

“Stuff!” cried the jealous Mr. Bob to 
himself. “If I were to die, there’d be no 
such fuss about me. No, no; Iam nota 
millionaire—I am not the sole proprietor 
of a greenwood tree!” 

It was soon over, prayer and all. 
son Crow pronounced a benediction. Mr. 
Owl began to shovel in the earth, and the 
sad party returned home to hear the 
reading of old Mr. Redbreast’s will and 
testament. 

It was a very mysterious-looking docu- 
ment, written on birch-bark in brilliant 
poke-berry ink, signed and sealed and 
done up in a nutshell case which Lawyer 
Raven drew out solemnly from a great 
green bag. 

“ Birdlings and gentle birds,” said this 
august personage, clearing his'throat and 
adjusting his spectacles with great care, 
“J have the honor to make known to you 
the last will and testament of our departed 
friend, the Right Honorable Robin Red- 
breast, K. C. R., Y. M.” 

Then followed the will. It was very 
brief. Everything was settled uncondt- 
tionally upon Mr. Redbreast’s only son 
Robin, excepting a nice annuity which 
Mrs. Redbreast was to enjoy during her 
lifetime. . 

“It was an infamous fraud!” shouted 
Bob O’Lincoln, who was furious at finding 
that his uncle had not left him the legacy 
he expected. “I say it is a cheat anda 


swindle, sir, and I won’t have it!” 

“Take eare, sir,” cried Robin, starting 
up angrily. “Look out what you say! 
I will not be insulted by you or any one 
like you!” 
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“Robin, Robin!” sobbed Mrs. Red- 
breast, hysterically. “Be calm, my son. 
Remember this s-s-sad occasion.” 

“Yes, d-d-do!” mimicked Bob, and 
then he burst into a fit of laughter. 
“Never mind, my young Cock Robin, 
we'll see what the law will do for us.” 

“Leave the house!” shouted the enraged 
heir. “ You insolent, ungrateful—you— 
you—” 

" “Robin, dear Robin!” whispered Jenny, 
touching her lover gently with her pin 
feathers, “ Be careful.” 

The sight of this caress almost mad- 
dened the jealous Bob. 

“Tl leave when I’m ready, and no 
sooner!” he retorted, shaking his wing 
defiantly in Robin’s face. “I say you 
are a cheat, sir, and a scoundrel. There, 
sir, if you wish satisfaction, you can have 
it. Accept my card.” 

Robin cooled down in an instant. 

“Thanks!” he said, with chilling polite- 
ness. “ We will settle this little dithculty 
without delay, if you will appoint a time 
and place of meeting.” 

“Robin, Robin!” wailed Mrs. Red- 
breast. “This is disgraceful—on the day 
your poor, dear father is buried, too! 
See what you’ve done! Here’s Jenny, 
poor girl, in a dead faint.” 

“Mother,” Robin replied, with a dignity 
that became him well, “I do but detend 
my Own honor, and my father’s memory.” 

“You are not going to fight a duel!” 
shrieked the unhappy Mrs. Redbreast. 

“I am,” her son replied, looking the 
braggart O’Lincoln fearlessly in the eye. 

“To-night at sunset,” murmured Bob, 
“with swords.” 

Robin bowed his assent. 

“And you, Mr. Sparrow,” he said, turn- 
ing to his bosom friend, “ will you be my 
second ?” 

“And will you be mine?” said Bob, 
addressing one of the detested O’Lincolns, 

In spite of tears and entreaties, the 
matter was so arranged, and at sunset the 
rivals repaired to a spot whose location 
they had agreed to keep a profound secret. 

lt was a thrilling scene. The setting 
sun cast a blood-red glow on the smooth 
white flag at the dairy-door, which was 
to be the scene of the conflict. Robin 
was there early, pacing restlessly up and 
down, while his friend Jack Sparrow held 
two long, stiff blades of grass which were 
to serve the duelists as rapiers. 





“Keep cool, Robin,” his second said. 
“Tf you only don’t lose your presence of 
mind, I’ll bet on you every time!” 

Robin smiled faintly. 

“J must win,” he said to himself. “Bet- 
ter death than dishonor; but if anything 
were to happen to me, Jenny—” 

His voice broke, and he brushed away 
a tear. 

Meanwhile, Bob O’Lincoln was con- 
cealed behind a tall dandelion where he 
had arrived, pale and panting. 

“Good gracious!” he cried, seizing his 
friend’s wing. “Why didn’t you tell me 
that that murderous cat lived in this 
neighborhood? — Ugh, the sight of him 
has nearly driven the breath out of my 
body. A little more, and Tom Tortoise- 
shell would have made a meal of us.” 

“Mercy! How was I to know?” re- 
torted his second, with a little nervous 
shiver. “Brace up, Bob! Redbreast is 
waiting for you. For pity’s sake, don’t 
let him think you are frightened at him!” 

About five minutes later, the two 
emerged from behind the dandelion, and 
saluted Robin in a haughty manner. 

“Well, sir,” said Robin, curtly, “are 
you ready? Gentlebirds, mark off the 
distance, please. Sparrow, the weapons 
to Mr. O’ Lincoln.” 

They stood twenty paces apart, and 
with a killing bow, Mr. Sparrow presented 
the blades of grass to Bob, who chose one 
and tied it on his wing. 

“Humph!” he muttered. “I suppose 
the fellow thinks he'll get the better of 
me. Well, we'll see.” 

A very few moments elapsed ere the 
two rivals were hotly engaged in combat. 
It was a fearful struggle. The blades 
flashed in the air; there were thrusts 
and parries and hair-breadth escapes; the 
sparks flew, and the two rivals glared 
fiercely. 

“For the love of mercy!” cried Jack 
Sparrow. “Don’t kill each other!” 

But they only made a fresh lunge, and 
a wild shriek rent the still air. 

“Robin—dearest—darling!” cried Jen- 
ny Wren, who rushed upon the scene with 

streaming eyes, her feathers ruffled, and 
her veil of cobweb crape sadly draggled 
and torn. “If you love me—oh, i im- 
plore you to cease!” 

Almost frantic with fright, she a 
herself upon Robin’s breast, and utter 
the most harrowing cries. 
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Only for a brief instant did Robin lose 
his presence of mind. He clasped her to 
his heart with one wing, and with the 
other he waved aloft his staunch grass 
blade. 

“ Ha, villain!” he cried, triumphantly. 
“Take that!” 

At the same moment he bent forward, 
and ran his sword clear through O’Lin- 
coln’s body. 

“Great Scott!” cried O’Lincoln’s sec- 
ond. “He is killed.” 

“No—no!” gasped Bob, as he sank 
bleeding upon the smooth white flag. 
“Not killed—but—hurt. Quick, take 
me—home!” 

“Sparrow, fly!” cried the second. 
“Bring Dr. Rook. We must get him 
away at once.” "i 

Robin dropped his bloody blade upon 





the grass. Jenny had fainted on his 
breast. Folding his wings tenderly about 
her, he lifted her up and bore her away 
from that scene of horror. 

As he disappeared around the dairy, 
Bob raised his head, and a sinister smile 
stole over his pale face. 

“TI would rather see her dead than 
know that she was his wife,” he muttered, 
fiercely. “And my triumph is near at 
hand! Revenge is sweet, Robin Red- 
breast! You have taken the path that 
leads to the den of that fiend, Tom Tor- 
toiseshell. Ha, ha!” With this wild 
laugh, he sank back exhausted, and lay 
there in a deep swoon. 

Robin, with Jenny clasped close to his 
heart, was hurrying unconsciously to a 
place of deadly peril. 

—Eleanor Moore Hiestand. 





RETROSPECTION. 


They ask me why my looks are sad 
When all around are gay ; 

They tell me that I once could smile, 
And sport throughout the day. 

’Tis true, but then each scene was fair 
Beneath youth’s sunny sky ; 

I gayly sipp’d life’s choitest sweets 
Ere I had learned to sigh. 

At early dawn all nature deck’d 
In gems of sparkling dew ; 

So in the morning of our days 
All’s seen in brightest hue. 

But soon these visions are dispell’d, 
When reason’s sun’s on high; 

We then look back on pleasures past, 
Then first we learn to sigh. 


And now when I would smile again, 
Or trifle as before, 

Reflection brings each form to view 
Of friends who are no more. 

Again I watch their parting breath, 
And see the closing eye, 

Oh! Ask not why my looks are sad, 
Nor wonder if [ sigh. 


They tell me that I still have friends, 
Whose love is warm and true, 

And that by mourning o’er the past, 
We slight the good in view! 

It is not that I value less 
The blessings which are nigh, 

’Tis not, I trust, an ingrate’s heart 
That breathes so oft a sigh. 


But when the calm of sweet content 
Comes o’er the troubled mind, 

When ev'ry murmuring thought is hush’d, 
And we are all resigned, 

Then fears of future ills arise 
To cloud the azure sky, 

To check the half-formed timid smile, 
And change it to a sigh. -Rosalie. 





CHRISTMAS CAROL. 





The rose, it is the love of June, 
The violet that of spring; 
Out on the faithless and fading flowers 
That makes the south wind’s wing! 
Such craven blooms I hold in scorn, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


Its berries are red as a maiden’s lip, 
It’s leaves are of changeless green ; 
And anything changeless now, I know, 
Is somewhat rare to be seen. 
The holly, which fall and frost has borne, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn 


Its edges are set in keen array, 
They are fairy weapons bared ; 
And in an unlucky world like ours 


’Tis well to be prepared. 
Like the crest of a warrior worn, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


It was so with England’s olden race; 
But, alas! in this our day 
We think so much of the present time, 
That we cast the past away. 
Let us do as they did ere we were born, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn. 


The holly, it is no green-house plant, 
But glows in the common air; 
In the peasant’s lattice, the castle hall, 
Its leaves alike are there. 
If its lesson in mind be borne, 
The holly’s the wreath for a Christmas morn 
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LEND ME $5,000. 


Tom Kirby was not so engrossed in 
either his breakfast or newspaper that he 
did not feel a reasonable amount of curi- 
osity in regard to the letter that so com- 
pletely absorbed his wife’s attention. It 
was useless to ask a question, or even to 
remind her that her coffee was growing 
cold; therefore, it was a relief to his 
anxiety when the last of the eight pages 
of closely-written note paper was read, 
and she looked at him over the coffee-urn. 

“You remember the Vernons, Tom?” 

“T should be ungrateful if-I did not, 
since I met you first at their house.” 

“They were very kind to me, and took 
me everywhere. i was far too poor to 
see much of society without their help. 
Fanny writes me they have money trou- 
bles. She wants me to lend her 5,000.” 

“ Dollars or cents?” 

“ Dollars, I fancy.” 

“ And you will?” 

“T wish I could. Liberal as my allow- 
ance of pin-money is, I am penniless at 
the end of every quarter. She wants the 
money for six months.” 

“ And you cannot oblige her?” 

“No; I wish I could. But you can.” 

“T am a banker, and lend money on 
good security. But I cannot afford to 
give away $5,000.” 

“You do not doubt that Fanny will 
return the money when she says she will?” 
asked Kate, in surprise. 

“T would not be so rude. Besides, a 
mere promise is, to say the least, unbusi- 
ness like.” 

“Tom, you are surely joking. You 
will not refuse Fanny—or rather me!” 
exclaimed Kate, in dismay. 

“ A practical joke, then,” he answered, 
coolly. 

“ Which are always mean and vulgar,” 
returned Kate, hotly. 

“I don’t agree with you. 
amusing, if cleverly managed.” 

Tom had risen, gathering up his letters 
and papers as he spoke. He had not 
been married long enough to know 
whether to expect a scene, and he was 
anxious to get away. But Kate took 
his refusal coolly, though she did not hide 
her disappointment. Tom was rich, and 
liberal enough with his money; but he 
was also habitually sharp in a business 


They are 





matter, and not fond of risks. He was 
afraid he had offended his wife, but he 
could not help it. She would constantly 
be made a dupe of by her friends, if they 
fonnd she had unlimited credit. 

“Then you refuse to let me help 
Fanny?” asked Kate, as she left the room. 

“Certainly; unless she gives proper 
security.” 

“Then it is only the security you wish?” 

“Yes; and if you will write—” 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Kate. “I 
could scarcely after ali the Vernons’ kind- 
ness, write that I doubted their honesty.” 

Tom Kirby said no more, but went to 
his bank. Kate strolled through the con- 
servatory, fed her birds, gave the neces- 
sary household orders, and sent word to 
the coachman at what hour she waated 
the carriage. Then she wrote a long 
letter to Fanny Vernon. Tom Kirby 
would have been surprised if he had read 
the last half dozen lines. Kate expressed 
regret at not enclosing the desired cheque, 
but promised to do so in a week. Then 
she dressed to go out. 

Her first visit was to her jeweler’s, 
where she bought some trinkets, looked 
at sets of jewels, and ended in ordering 
her diamomds to be re-set in an antique 
style she fancied. They were to be sent 
home the first of the week, in time for a 
ball that was to be given. Then she 
drove to her dressmaker’s, and wasted an 
hour or more in looking over fashions, 
before she ordered a dress for the coming 
ball. 

“By the way, madame,” she said, as 
she left, “I have an order for you to fill 
immediately. It is for a widow’s dress, 
bonnet, veil—in short, everything needed 
for the deepest grief.” 

“ Certainly,” said smiling madame. “It 
shall be sent as svon as possible. I shall 
be glad to give satisfaction, as it is not for 
yourself.” 

“Mr. Kirby is perfectly well,” said 
Kate, gravely. 

Tom Kirby was glad to find that Kate 
had forgotten their little trouble about the 
$5,000 loan; indeed, Kate was never 
gayer nor sweeter-tempered since he first 
knew her. He was very busy one morn- 
ing, and not at all pleased, when his clerk 
announced that a lady wished to see him 
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on business. He had a good many visi- 
tors, and he did not enjoy them. He 
thought women impracticable, and badly 
informed about business, usually expect- 
ing favors. 

“ What does she look like?” asked Tom. 

“ That is hard to tell, for she is in wid- 
ow’s mourning, and keeps her veil over 
her face.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Tom, very sure what 
manner of woman he had to deal with, 
and hardening his heart to his foe. “Ask 
her in.” 

She was in the deepest weeds, and 
though she raised her veil, she only par- 
tially showed her face. As far as Tom 
could see, grief had not consumed her 
beauty. She had a pretty pink color, 
great brown eyes that had a wistful look 
in them, and soft blonde bangs. Tom 
thought he preferred dark beauties, with 
brown hair and merry eyes, with clear but 
colorless complexion: at least this kind 
of beauty in Kate had greatly attracted 
him. But he suddenly felt an admiration 
for plaintive eyes, and golden hair, shaded 
by a heavy pall of crape which of itself 
would have made a young face interesting. 

The lady at once stated her case. She 
was embarrassed for ready money, having 
met with a recent loss—here she touched 
her dress. It would be six months before 
she could realize anything from her hus- 
band’s estate. She wished Mr. Kirby to 
loan her five thousand dollars for six 
months. 

“On what security?” Tom asked, feel- 
ing strongly tempted to let her have the 
money without any. If Kate were left a 
widow, and were in such extremity, he 
would like her to be helped by some one 
who would not make too strict a business 
matter of the loan. 

“Here is my security,” the widow an- 
swered, unclasping a smal] satchel she car- 
ried, and handing him a leather case in 
which was a set of diamonds in antique 
setting. Tom knew a good deal of dia- 
monds, and saw at a glance that these 
were worth much more than the loan 
asked on them; but he disliked to take 
possession of them, and said so. 

“T am not accustomed to do business in 
this way,” he said, hastily. “ Your note 
will be sufficient. I am very sure you 
are just what you say you are, and I am 
contented to run the risk.” 

“ Are you quite sure that I am honest?” 





she asked, smiling. “We women are 
seldom good managers, and I prefer you 
should keep my diamonds.” 

So Tom locked the jewels up in his safe, 
and had the necessary papers made out, 
to which the widow signed the pretty 
name of Blanche Bland. 

Tom did not mention the widow to 
Kate, chiefly because she might revive 
the recollection of his refusal of the 5,000- 
dollar loan to Fanny Vernon, and Kate 
had, he acknowledged, behaved exceed- 
ingly well about it. She had not shown 
the least ill-will, so he thought it best to 
keep as far off as possible from the sub- 
ject. Oniy once was Kate foolishly wil- 
ful—on the night of Mrs. Bell’s bail. 
Her dress was perfect, but she refused 
Tom’s request that she should wear her 
diamonds, on the plea that they would 
spoil the effect of her toilette. Tom 
thought not. He liked to see her wear 
the jewels; liked to know that he could 


afford to give them to her. Kate laughed _ 


off this small disagreement by promising 
to wear the jewels at the next ball. But 
this one was the last of the season. 

It was a morning in August. The 
windows were wide open, but the air was 
heavy with heat and the odor of late 
summer flowers. The stock-market was 
as heavy as the air; and Tom Kirby sat 
over his breakfast reading the advertise- 
ments of summer resorts. It was difficult 
to find exactly what he wished, and so he 
proposed Saratoga. But Kate objected. 
She did not feel equal to the crowd, and 
the amount of dressing required. She did 
not seem interested in the advertisement 
he read out; indeed, she was absorbed in 
the letter she was reading. Suddenly 
Tom recalled their breaktast last Decem- 
ber, when he had refused to loan Fanny 
Vernon 5,000 dollars. The surroundings 
were so entirely different : as widely sepa- 
rated as the beefsteak and omelet of the 
winter breakfast was from the cool melons 
and peaches of the summer meal, Then 
he remembered the fact that the time had 
nearly arrived for the pretty widow to 
redeem her diamonds; and he wondered 
at his forgetfulness in proposing to leave 
home just then. He did not care to ex- 


plain, even to his confidential clerk, that 
he had diamonds as security locked up in 
the safe. 

Suddenly Kate, looked up from her 
letter and said: “Tom, I withdraw my 
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objection. I think the Saratoga plan ex- 
cellent.” 

“Tt does not make the smallest differ- 
ence. Iam not strongly inclined towards 
Saratoga,” said Tom, coldly. 

“But Iam. The Bells are there, and 
plenty of people we know.” 

“T cannot go for a couple of weeks,” 
said Tom, curtly. 

“Why, you said you wished to go this 
week—” 

“But I forgot a business engagement,” 
interrupted Tom. 

“Oh!” was Kate’s only answer. 

“Kate,” asked Tom, suspiciously, “ why 
did you change your mind so suddenly ? 
Was it something in Fanny’s letter?” 

“Why did you so suddenly remember 





your business engagement?” asked Kate. | 


“Did Fanny’s letter recall it?” 

“ Asking a question is no answer,” Tom 
said, evasively. 

“Well; then I'll confess. I could not 
go to Saratoga without my diamords. But 
of course you will let me have them.” 

“ Have you gone mad, Kate! Where 
could [ have put your diamonds?” 

“Where else but in your safe? See 

r ” r ™ *, 
here, Tom,”—-and Kate came softly be- 


hind him, and reaching over his shoulder, 
laid an open ch2ck on the table, for $5,000, 
signed by Fanny Vernon. “I knew 
Fanny much better than you did.” 

“You do not mean, Kate, you were the 
widow?” asked Tom, after a moment’s 
silence, in which he took in the situation. 

Kate nodded. 

“ But she had light hair.” 

“ Bought, Tom.” 

“ Eyes entirely different from yours.” 

“ Penciled, my dear.” 

“ And a lovely color.” 

“ Rouge, you goose.” 

“ And the diamonds are nofset as yours 
are.” 

“T had them reset. 
fancied the antique style.” 

“ Kate, was it proper in you to deceive 
your husband?” 

“Tt was only a clever practical joke. 
They are amusing if cleverly done, you 
know. Oh, Tom, Tom, you would have 
given the widow the $5,000 without se- 
curity, you know you would.” 

“A man might trust his wife to that 
amount,” answered Tom. 

“Tf he does not take her for some one 
else’s widow.” Miss Emily Read. 


I have always 





THE NEW YEAk. 


He comes to us as a beautiful child, 
With never a stain of earth. 

And we turn away from the soiled Old Year, 
As from something little worth— 


And yet, he came in his babyhood, 
As winsome, and pure, and fair— 
With a wondrous promise in his face, 
And the snow-flakes in his hair. 


We vowed to cherish him faithfully, 
And walk in the safest path— 

His harvest is ended, and all in vain 
We search for the after-math. 


We've broken our vows to his very face, 
We've fretted his brightest days, 

We've blamed him many and many a time, 
And strayed in forbidden ways. 


| 





And now in his lingering, latest hour, 
We grieve for our scorn and sin. 

‘ Forgive” we murmur, and turn away 
To welcome his rival in. 


He comes to us fresh from the hand of God, 
So innocent, and so fair, 

With a tender promise in his face, 
And the snow-flakes in his hair. 


Shall we mar his beauty with careless hand, 
And fetter him with our chains, 

And soil his garments with woe and sin, 
And censure him for our pains? 


Or, shall we walk in his innocence, 
And stand with the victors, yet— 
So never remorse beside his bier 
Be mingled with our regret. 
—Lillian Grey. 
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A MEAN ADVANTAGE. 


A FARCE IN TWO ACTS. 


Dramatis Persone. 
Mabel Merritt, about to be married. 
Miss Mayo, her aunt, an attractive old maid. 
Lucy Carlyle, her intimate friend. 
Archie Weir, in love with Mabel. 
Archibald Weir, sr., Archie’s uncle, engaged to 
Mabel. 
Rev. Richard Mayo, Mabel’s unele. 
Jack Floyd, a young lawyer, Archie’s friend. 
Acr I. 

Scene: A kitchen. 

(Miss Mayo discovered alone in the 
kitchen, mixing a New Year cake.) 

Miss Mayo (poking the fire). Well, 
well! Only a week more, and my little 
romance will be ended. (Sighs.) Who 
would of thought of a man Tike Archi- 
bald Weir falling in love with Mabel! 
Ah, well, it serves me right, no doubt. 
What business had an old maid like me 
to dream of a lover at this late day? 
Heigh-ho for the holly! Most friendship 


is feigning, most loving mere folly! 
( Wipes her eyes.) But I really did think 


} 


he cared for me once. 

Enter Rev. Mr. Mayo (laughing). 

Mr. M. Well, Nancy! You just 
ought to have been upstairs. I have 
been working at my ministerial trade; I 
have just married Mabel and Archie. 

Miss M. What? 

Mr. M. Oh, only in sport, of course! 
Mabel said she wanted to rehearse the 
ceremony several times before New Year’s 
Eve; and, in Mr. Weir’s absence, his 
nephew acted as a substitute. (Sits.) And 
do you know, Nancy, when I saw those 
two young people standing side by side, I 
felt kind of sorry that it wasn’t young 
Archie Weir who was to be the bride- 
groom, instead of his uncle. 

Miss M. I don’t know that that’s any 
of our business, Richard. (Breaks some 
eggs into a pan.) © 

Mr. M. Perhaps not; but Mr. Weir 
is much too old for Mabel, and I’m afraid 
—TI’m very much afraid, Nancy, that she 
doesn’t love him. What does a young 
girl fresh from boarding school know 
about love and marriage? 

Miss M. (dryly.) I doubt if she knows 
much else! 


Mr. M. Well, you know what [’'m 





trying to get at. I don’t really think 
that Mabel is mercenary enough to mar 
a man for his money, but I think Mr. 
Weir’s wealth has dazzled her. She is 
carried away by the prospect of so many 
fine clothes, a trip to Europe, « house in 
town, and all that. 

Miss M. 1 think you underrate Mr. 
Weir, Richard. He is certainly worthy 
of any woman’s love. 

Mr. M. Certainly! But I can’t help 
thinking she would be a great deal hap- 
pier with Archie, though he only has 
twelve hundred a year, and what his 
uncle allows him. 

Miss M. (beating up the eake.) Well, 
why didn’t she and Archie take to each 
other, then? 

Mr. M. I don’t pretend to understand ~ 
it. I don’t understand anything. I 
used to think, Nancy, that Mr. Weir 
didn’t come here to see Mabel, but to see 

ou. 

: Miss M. Nonsense! (Taking up the 
cook-book hurriedly, reads.) “Six eggs, a 
pint of milk, butter the size of an egg, 
one pound of raisins.’ There, Richard! 
Suppose you let Mabel and her lover 
alone, and pick those raisins for me. To- 
morrow will be New Year, and I am 
going to bake the biggest cake you ever 
set your eyes on. 

(Seream outside, and angry words.) 

Miss M. Mercy! What's that? 

(Enter Mabel excitedly, followed by Jack, 
Lucy and Archie.) 

Mabel (hysterically). Aunt Nancy— 
Uncle Dick! I am not really married, 
am I? Archie says the ceremony you 
performed was legal, and he means to 
claim me as his wite! 

Mr. M. (aghast.) What, what? Non- 
sense, child! They are only teasing you. 

Archie (defiantly). No, sir! I mean 
what I say. I love Mabel, and I mean to 
claim her as my own wife. I can do it, 
too! 

Miss M. What madness, 
Mabel is engaged to your uncle. 

Archie. She married me under my 
own name, and she is my lawfully wedded 
wife. 


Archie! 
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Mab. I am not! I hate you, Archie 
Weir, and I wouidn’t m—m—marry you, 
if you were the last man alive! 

Mr. M. Let us have no more of this 
folly, Archie! Your uncle’s name is the 
same as yours, but we all know the cere- 
mony was performed in jest. 

Archie. You may find it difficult to 
prove that. Jack Floyd is a lawyer. 
Ask him if I cannot claim Mabel as my 
wife. 

Jaci; (to Mr. M.) I am azraid there 
may be some trouble sir, if Archie sticks 
» Nae but I hope he won’t be so unreason- 
able. 

Mab. But I am not his wife! I won’t 
be his wife—I don’t care what you say. 
I—I—h, I just think this is just too mean 
for anything ! 

Miss M. Archie, how can you tease 
the child so! 

Arch. I set all jesting aside, Miss 
Mayo. I mean what I say. The law 
permits me to claim Mabel as my wife, 
and nothing in this world can induce me 
to give her up. 

Mab. You're a nasty, horrid old thing, 
and I won’t have anything to do with you! 

Arch. ( folding his arms.) Very well! 
I cannot compel you to live with me, but 
Ican keep you from marrying any other 
man, and I mean to do it. 

Miss M. Archie, for shame! Do you 
think this is manly, to take such a mean 
advantage of Mabel’s confidence? She 
used you only as a substitute. You have 
no right— 

Arch. Spare me your reproaches, Miss 
Mayo. Mabel, can I speak with you 
alone for a moment? 

Jack (aside). This is getting too hot 
for me. I think Ill go. (Aloud, with- 
drawing.) Don’t be rash, Archie. (Ezit.) 

Luey. Shall I leave you, Mabel? 

Mab. Yes. I wish to see him alone. 
I wish to hear what he has to say for him- 
seli—what excuse he can offer for this 
contemptible action. 

Miss M. (aside.) If this should be true! 
But no! I will not think of it. It cannot 
be. Mabel is the promised wife of Mr. 
Weir. (Exit.) 

Iuey. Call me if you want me, Mabel. 

Mab. [I shall not want you. Guo, 
Uncle Dick, I desire it. 

(Lucy and Mr. M. retire.) 

Mab. Well, sir, what have you to say 
for yourself? 





Arch. (dropping on one knee.) Only 
this: I love you with my whole soul, and 
I would risk my life to win you. 

Mab. Do you call this manly? Do 
you call it honorable? 

Arch. You may call it what you like, 
only let me win your love, Mabel. I 
was mad, desperate, at the thought that in 
another week you would be my uncle’s 
wife. I stopped at nothing that would 
prevent your marriage. 

Mab. Most certainly, you did not! 

Arch. You do not love him, Mabel, 
and he is merely fond of you, while I love 

you with my whole soul. See, on my 
aeet I ask you to let me try and win 
the heart that is still yours to give. If I 
am not successful, you shall be free—you 
shall have a divorce. 

Mab. I will never consent to such a 
thing! 

Arch. (turning away.) As you will! 
That does not alter my determination. 
You are my wife, and the man who takes 
you from me will have a hard battle to 
fight. Farewell, Mabel, farewell! ( With- 
draws slowly.) 

Mab. He cannot mean what he says, 
and yet—how handsome he looked when 
he said he would never give me up! If 
he were not so impertinent, I—I think I 
should like him for his very boldness. 

(Enter Lucy.) 

Lncy (anxiously). 
my dear? 

Mab. He said—he said—(begins to 
ery) he said he loved me! 

Incy. How perfectly horrid of him! 

Mab. Oh, Lucy, what shall I do? 

Iacy. Get a divorce. 

Mab. I won't do anything of the kind! 
I—I don’t wan’t to be divorced. Oh, 
Lucy, I am so miserable! 

Incy. How interesting! 

(Rumpus outside. Enter Jack.) 

Jack. Now there’ll be the deuce to 


What did he say, 


| pay! 


due. \ What is it? 

Jack. The old man’s come back— 
ahem! I beg your pardon, Miss Merritt. 
Mr. Weir has returned. 

Mab. Where is he? Where did you 


say? 

Jack. Nowhere. I left him and Ar- 
chie glaring at each other in the library. 
He looked as though he’d a mind to 
break every bone in his nephew’s body. 
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( Loud words outside, and a shrill scream.) 

Mab (rushing to the door). Oh, merey! 
He will kill him! Let me go fo him! 
Archie, Archie! My darling! (Ezit.) 

Lucy (in bewilderment). Which Ar- 
chie does she mean ? 

Jack. Vl be hanged if I know! 

Iucy. What if there should be no wed- 
ding after all! 

Jack (rolling up his eyes). Heavens! 
What a catastrophe !—no bridesmaids’ 
dresses, no wedding favors, no chocolate 
meringue, no anything! Oh, bitter, bit- 
ter fate! Don’t you think, Miss Lucy, 
that we could find substitutes for the 
bride and groom, if this pair won’t serve? 

Iaey. Vm sure I don’t know where! 

Jack (looking all around). Echo an- 
swers where! I—ahem!—Miss Lucy, 
would you take the contract ? 

Imey. 1? What do you mean? 

Jack, I meant—abem! I am not a 
schemer like Archie, but a plain, blunt 
fellow, who is very much in love. Who 
wouldn’t be in love with you, Miss Lucy, 
after spending three weeks in the same 
house with you? (Takes her hand and 
kisses it.) ‘Talking of weddings, I think 
I should like to marry, if— (Enter Mr. 
Archibald Weir, in traveling dress, carrying 
a bag. Aside.) Confound him! He is 
always in the wrong place at the wrong 
time ! 

Mr. W. (angrily.) I suppose, sir, I 
have you to blame for part of this infa- 
mous plot! But I would have you un- 
derstand, sir, that I am not to be imposed 
upon. Miss Merritt will institute pro- 
ceedings for divorce—and as for my 
nephew, sir, he is my nephew no longer : 
I disown him! 

Jack (aside). Poor Archie! 
afraid of this. (Adoud.) You are mis- | 
taken, Mr. Weir, in biaming me with— 

Mr. W. Hold your tongue, sir: not a 
word! I won’t listen to it. I have been 
duped, defrauded, deluded— 

Jack (aside). In a word—bamboozled! 
(To Lucey.) I flee from the wrath to come! 
( Exit.) 


I was | 





(Mr. Weir sinks into a chair, mopping 
his jorehead.) 

Mr. W. Tl pay him back, the young | 
jackanapes! He shall not have a cent of | 
my money—not one cent! I'll have him | 
put out of his position—see if I don’t. 

Lawy. Oh, Mr. Weir! 

Mr. W. (sharply). What have you got ° 


to do with it, madain? Are you in league 
with my nephew, too? 
Lucy. Oh,no! No, indeed! I—I- 
Jack (sticking his head in the door), 


Luey! Lucy! 

Iney. Excuse me! I—I am wanted, 
Mr. Weir. (Ezit.) 

Mr. W. This is a fine welcome home, 


after two months’ absence! ‘To-morrow 
will be a happy New Year, indeed. Con- 


found the young scallawag! There is 
nothing like his impudence. 

(Enter Miss Mayo.) 

Miss M. Why, Mr. Weir! How did 


you ever find your way into the kitchen? 

Mr. W. In my present state of mind, 
Miss Mayo, all places are alike to me. 

Miss M. I am very sorry, indeed, Mr. 
Weir, for what has happened, and I hope 
your nephew can be brought to reason. 
I am very sure Mabel will never consent 
to recognize this absurd claim. 

Mr. W. (doubtfully.) I don’t know, 
Archie is young and handsome. He is 
just the man to win a girl’s heart. 

Miss M. Ah, but then you are his 
rival. You may not be so young nor 80 
handsome, but still I think that any wo 
man might be proud to call you husband. 

Mr. W. (taking her hand and lifting tt 
to her lips.) You flatter me, Miss Mayo! 

Miss M. (aside.) Oh, what have I 
done? Have I said too much? 

Mr. W. (aside.) What a sweet creature 
she is! If she had only seemed to care 
for me a little, perhaps I might have been 
spared this annoyance. 

Miss M. I hope it may all turn out a 
you wish, Mr. Weir. But now—I know 
not what consolation to offer you. 

Mr. W. It I had you to console me, 
Miss Mayo, I don’t think I should care 
much how it turned out! 

Miss M. (snatching her hand away.) 
Oh, you naughty man! Suppose I tell 
Mabel? (Runs away.) 

Mr. W. Heavens! What have I done 


now? ( Curtain.) 


Act IL. 
Scene: A parior. 
(Mabel doing fancy work.) 
(Enter Jack Floyd with a bundle of 
ers.) 
Jack. Good morning, Miss Merritt. 
Mabel, Mrs. Weir, if you please. 
Jack. Oh—ah! Excuse me! Have 
you—you and Archie haven’t— 
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Mabel (stiffly). Certainly not! But 
it sounds rather absurd—doesn’t it?—to 
call a woman who is seeking a divorce by 
her maiden name. 

Jack (aside), Egad! I thinks she 
rather likes the “Mrs”! (Aloud.) Cer- 
tainly, Mrs. Weir. Anything you like. 
[ have just had an interview with Archie 
—that is, your husband— 

Mab. Yes. 

Jack. He is very much averse to a 
divorce, naturally; but since you are 
bent upon having it, it will be pushed 
through without delay. 

Mab. (regretfully.) Without delay! 

Jack. 1 am happy to say that Archie 
seems a little more sensible to-day than 
he did on New Year. I think he rather 
regrets the part he played. 

Mab, Regrets it! Indeed? 

Jack. He is perfectly willing to con- 
test his rights in open court. 

Mab. Ah! he wants to get rid of me, 
now. He finds himself encumbered with 
a wife, without the means to support her! 

Jack (walking to the other side of the 
room). By Jove! Itis just as I thought 
—just as I told Archie! Ten chances to 
one she will decline a divorce, just because 
she thinks he wants one. (Zo Mabel.) I 
have brought you these papers to sign, 
Miss—I mean Mrs. Weir. Read them 
over, please. This is just a little prelimin- 
ary form. 

Mab. (taking the papers, tosses them down 
on the floor). I shail read them bye and 
bye. I do not intend to bother my head 
about the matter till after the holidays. 

Jack. Then your marriage with Mr. 
Weir will be put off—indefinitely, per- 
haps. 

Mab. (rising.) If I wish it. 
no hurry to marry. 

Jack. Oh! Very well. That relieves 
me of a painful duty for a while. 

Mab. (going.) I do not intend that it 
shall spoil my pleasure. So far as possi- 
ble, while the holidays last, I shall ignore 
the matter entirely. Of course, I mean 
to be divorced ; but I am perfectly certain 
of the issue, and the affair has long since 


I am in 


ceased to disturb me. (Ezit.) 

Jack. Well! I say—well! What the 
—ahem! 

(Enter Luey.) 

Inwy. Oh, Jack! I—I mean, Mr. 


Floyd! 


ack, Do you, really? Do you mean 








Mr. Floyd, or do you mean Jack, Miss 
Lucy ? 

Inuey. Don’t be silly! 
you something. 

Jack. Well, fire away! 

Incy. What? 

Jack, Excuse me! 
be delighted to listen. 

Taey (mysteriously). Why, do you 
know I heard Mr. Weir talking to Mr. 
Mayo about—about Miss Nancy? 

Jack. Well, what about her? 

Incy. Mr. Weir said that he didn’t 
think Mabel cared anything about him— 

Jack. And Miss Nancy did? 

Incy. No, no! But he cared a great 
deal about her. 

Jack. Who? 

Iney. No. 
course. 

Jack. What? 

Incy. Hesaid that if this divorce should 
be set aside, it wouldn’t surprise him, and 
—and really, I don’t think he would mind 
a bit now. 

Jack. 

“How happy I’d be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away!” 

Imey. Shall I go? 

Jack (taking her hand). No! There 
has been so much excitement in the house 
for the past few days, that I haven't 
hardly had a chance to speak to you. 
There is something I want to tell you, 
Lucy: I— 

(Enter Archie.) 

Archie. I thought Mabel was here. 
Miss Lucy, have you seen her? 

Jack (aside). Confound him! He is 
so much wrapped up in his own love 
affairs, that he can’t give other folks a 
show. 

Lncy (going). 
I will see if I can find her. 

Arch. Never mind! 
trouble yourself! (Follows.) 

Jack (alone). By George! That’s the 
second time I’ve walked right up to the 
cannon’s mouth. The next time I[’ll 
have it out, if I have to propose before 
the whole household. Hello, here come 
Miss Mayo and Mr. Weir. Heaven for- 
give me this once! I must hear what 
they say. (Hides.) 

(Enter Miss Mayo and Mr. Weir.) 

Mr. Weir. Every day I am more 
and more convinced that Mabel is in 
secret sympathy with the young scamp’s 


I want to tell 


I mean—TI shall 


Miss Mabel? 
Stupid! Miss Nancy, of 


I don’t know, Archie! 
( Exit.) 
Pray, don’t 
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designs. They will make it up between 
them yet. 

Miss M. (looking down.) I hope not, 
for your sake, Mr. Weir. 

Mr. W. Don’t misunderstand me, 
Miss Nancy. I never pretended to be in 
love with Mabel. I am merely fond of 
her—very fond of her, indeed! 

Miss M. Mr. Weir! How can you 
speak thus of your promised wife? 

Mr. W. My promised wife is the wife 
of another man ! 

Miss M. But— 

Mr. W. He might keep her and be 
happy, if—Miss Nancy, these past few 
days you have given me your counsel and 
sympathy, and [ know how to value both. 
Ido not consider myself bound now by 
my furmer engagement to Mabel, and, it 
she were to abide by this marriage with 
Archie, my first impulse would be to 
come to you—to ask you to take her 
place. 

Miss M. O, Mr. Weir! You forget 
yourself! 

Mr. W. I forget nothing. If it had 
not been that I fancied you preferred Dr. 
Clay, I should never— 

Miss M. Dr. Clay! I prefer him! 

Mr. W. Then you donot? (Eagerly.) 
Your affections are disengaged ? 

Miss M. I—really—I—excuse me! I 
must look at my pies. (Runs off.) 

Mr. W. What a blind fool I have 
been! But perhaps it is not too late yet. 
(Exit hastily.) 

Jack (coming forward). Well, here’s a 
go! (Laughing.) I wonder what Mabel 
will say to this? Ah! here she comes! 
Now for a circus. 


(Enter Mabel.) 
Jack. Ahem! Miss—I mean, Mrs. 
Weir. 


Mabel. Mr. Floyd? 

Jack. In the capacity of legal adviser 
to all parties, 1 deem it my duty—hang 
it! Miss Mabel, don’t let the old fellow 
get the better of you! 

Mabel. What do you mean? 

Jack. Mr. Weir is in love with your 
aunt. If you do get a divorce, Miss 
Mabel, I'll bet ten to one he jilts you. 

Mabel. Jilts me? 

Jack. It’s my opinion you’d better 
hang on to a husband when you’ve got 
one. (Aside.) They’re in love with 
each other, I know. I'll see if I can lie 
them into an understanding. (Aloud.) 





Ahem! The truth is, Miss Mabel, that 
since I saw you this morning, I haye 
heard from my colleague. Ahem! He 
tells me that owing to the similarity of 
names, you know, it will be extremely 
difficult to procure the decree of divorce 
which—ahem ! 

(Enter Archie.) 

Arehie. I say, Jack, why didn’t you 
—QOh, Mabel! Excuse me—I— 

Jack. You are just here in time, | 
was just saying to Mabel that there area 
great many unforeseen difficulties in the 
way of—of a divorcee, you know— 

Archie. Difficulties? What difficul- 
ties ? 

Mabel. Don’t be alarmed, Mr. Weir. 
I have no desire to bind you against 
your will. 

Archie. I? Mabel—you mistake me! 
I am heartily ashamed of the part | 
have played. I am a brute to have 
made you unhappy. I came here to tell 
Jack that all proceedings may be sus 
pended. 
are free once more. 

Mabel (sobbing). That’s just the way! 
You get a poor, confiding girl into diff- 
culty, and then leave her to take care of 
herself. 

Archie (taking her hand). Mabel, you 
are unjust to me. I wish to make repara 
tion for my fault. I really am ashamed 
of myself. 

Mabel. Well, I—I think you needn't 
seem so glad to get rid of me, anyhow! 
( Weeps.) 

Jack (aside.) Oh, these women! You 
never know when you have got them! 

(Archie puts his arm around Mabel.) 


Jack. I think it’s time for me to leave. ° 


They seem to get along very well without 
my interference. (£zi.) 
Archie. You cannot 

understand me, Mabel. 


retend to mis 
ou know [ love 


ou. 
: Mabel. Then w—w-why do you want 
to get rid of me? 

Archie. I don’t. If I could set this 
affair aside entirely, I should ask you to 
marry me at once. 


Mabel. Well—why don’t you set it 
aside ? 

Archie. My uncle— 

Mabel. 1 hate your uncle! 

Archie. What! Mabel! you don’t— 

Mabel. Yes,I do! So there! 

Archie. Can it be that—Mabel, you 


I withdraw my claim. You 
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are free to choose now. Will you marry 


me? 
Mabel. I won’t be run away with 
inst my will; but when you come to 
me, and ask me like a gentleman, I— 

Archie. You what? 

Mabel. I—I—don’t care if I do. 
(Aside.) There! I’ve done it. Mr. Weir 
will never have the chance to jilt me now. 

(Enter Mr. Weir and Miss Mayo arm in 


arm.) 

Mr. W. (dropping his arm.) Oh--ah! 
Mabel! Have you seen Mr. Floyd? 
(Confusedly.) How is the—the divorce 
suit coming on ? 

Mabel (with dignity). Not at all! In 
fact, there is to be no divorce. I hope 
you won’t break your heart, Mr. Weir, 
hut—I—I have concluded to accept Ar- 
chie as my husband. 

Mr. W. The dickens you have! Ha! 
ha! (Slaps Archie on the back.) You 
young scamp! 

Miss M. (to Mabel.) I congratulate 
you, my dear! 

Archie. You are not offended then, sir? 
You will forgive me? 

Mr. W. Certainly. You are better 
suited to Mabel than I. Ha! ha! That 
was a sly trick. I don’t know but I ought 
tothank you, for in robbing me of one 
wife, you have given me another, who— 
(to Miss M.) Nancy, may I not presume 
how upon your promise ? 

‘ M. You may if you like, Archi- 
ald. 

Mr. W. (drawing her hand through his 
arm.) The fact is, though I admire Miss 
Mabel immensely, I am glad you have 
taken the bargain off my hands, as I am 


Suited better elsewhere. Ha! ha! (Chucks 


Miss M. under the chin.) 

Archie. Ha! ha! Good for you, uncle! 
It seems I did a good thing after all. Eh, 
Mabel ? 





(Enter Jack and Lnuey, very much ab- 
sorbed.) 

Jack. I have attempted several times 
to tell you what is going on in my heart, 
but—(observes the others)—hang it! I am 
tripped up again! Well, it’s got to come 
out now or never. Ladies.and gentlemen, 
some one of you always seems to be 
around when I meditate this action. 
Now, I want you all to witness it. (Goes 
on his knees.) Lucy, will you marry me? 

Incy (embarrassed). Get up, Jack! 
Don’t be a goose. 

Jack, Never—till I have made you 
promise to marry me, 

(All laugh.) 

Archie. I like that! He’ll never bea 
goose till he’s made her promise to marry 
him. 

Jack. Dearest, consider—consider my 
pantaloons. I entreat you to say yes! 

Iney. Yes, yes! Only do get up. 

Jack (embracing her.) Hooray! I say, 
you people, I’m going to get married too! 

(Enter Rev. Mr. Mayo.) 

Mr. M. Hey! What's this? 

Mr. W. A bridal party. Friends, 
this is New Year’s Eve. There is no 
cause for further delay. Why not open 
the year with a triple wedding? 

— ; Yes, why not? 

Miss M. 

Mabel. 

Tawy. 

Mr. M. Well, this beats the—ahem! 
Come on, then! One at a time, if you 
please. (They form a procession.) But 
are you sure you have all gotten fixed 
right? I warn you that you can’t get 
out of it this time! 

All together. Wr DON’T WANT TO! 

( Curtain.) 
MAX VANDER WEYDE. 


Why not? 





ART NOTES FROM THE WESTERN EXPOSITION. 





From Atlanta to Chicago, during the 
past year, the numerous expositions cul- 
minating in the one at Louisville have 
demonstrated a mighty stride in the West 
im the arts as regards painting and music, 
43 well as manufacture. The special at- 
tention of your correspondent while at 





the Louisville Exposition was naturally 
claimed by, and divided between, the Art 
Gallery and the Music Hall. The Art 
Gallery, a fire-proof building located in a 
fine park, immediately surrounded by a 
grove of noble trees, with its spacious 
grounds of four acres, afforded a fine op- 
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portunity for the display of growing crops 
of cotton, tobacco, hemp, flax and sugar- 
cane; also the horticultural exhibits in all 
their natural beauty, made, if possible, 
more beautiful by the soft glow of the 
September sun, and appearing at night 
in an unnatural .though pleasing and pe- 
culiar beauty under the radiance of 4,600 
Edison incandescent electric lights, which, 
by the way, I am informed is the largest 
plant ever operated. Here I found the 
temple set aside for dear art, away from 
the rush and bustle, the clanking of 
machinery, the splashing of pumps and 
the buzzing of looms—so quiet and peace- 
ful in its retired location as to promote 
meditation on the beautiful works of art 
there exhibited. I found it a well-ar- 
ranged gallery of the choicest collection 
of modern paintings ever seen outside of 
New York City, many of the paintings 
being loaned by liberal patrons of art, 
such as Belmont, Seney, Marquant, New- 
comb and others. Among the most nota- 
ble pictures were to be seen the superb 
“Helping Hand,” by Renouf De Neu- 
villes ; “ Battle in a Church,” three Bou- 
guereans, a Detaille, a Schreger, a Millet, 
a Knaus and Munkaecsy’s study of a 
“Head of Christ” for his large picture 
of Christ Before Pilate, besides many 
strong pictures by Bierstadt, E. Johnson, 
Mosher, Beard, and other American ar- 
tists, many of them of the West. In 
sculpture, Powers, Hart and Rogers were 
well represented. General Grant’s souve- 
nir treasures, and General Sheridan’s 
tapestry, with a superb collection of ce- 
ramic ware and bric-a-brac, gave com- 
pleteness to the gallery as an epitome of 
genius in art, while a well-cumpiled cata- 
logue added to its pleasure. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of 
the enterprise of the gentlemen planning 
this exposition, in providing a Music Hall 
in the Main Building, cut off in a meas- 
ure from the cases of exhibits. So that 
during the afternoon and evening con- 
certs, the music and the attention of the 
audience was not disturbed by persons 
moving about. And truly never-to-be- 


forgotten treats were furnished at these 
concerts! For six weeks from the open- 
ing in August, did Lappa’s “Seventh 
Regiment Band” charm the crowds that 








attended the concerts day and night. At 
their closing night concert, fully 25,000 
rsons were present. The followi 
onday, Gilmore and his picked band of 
forty musicians succeeded. Their prede- 
cessors had made most all of the visitors 
believe that no band could equal them, so 
that on its first performance the Gilmore 
party was decidedly in the minority. In 
the end, however, it triumphed, and was 
considered to be the superior band. It 
was quite amusing to see the struggle in 
the minds of the Lappa party to change 
their allegiance as they did. Nothing 
could be clearer to a visitor than the faet 
that the ladies of Louisville are conspicu- 
ous for beauty and animation. There is 
a refined suavity of speech and grace of 
manner in them quite remarkable. 

The setting aside of special days for 
States and localities, afforded not a little 
amusement and interest to students of 
character, and in this connection is re 


called Arkansas Day, when the Mayor of 


Louisville welcomed in the Music Hall 


Governor Berry and the visitors from 
that State. Before this, it was puzzling 
to know the object of a gray suit of clothes 
on a stand in the middle of the stage. It 
was explained when the mayor closed 
with presenting to the governor this gray 
suit, the material of which had been 
brought from Arkansas five days before, 
and in twenty-four hours had been woven 
and made up in Louisville. 

Gov. Berry—I find my allotted space 
for these notes already overrun, but I 
cannot close without a word of commen- 
dation of the Expositions at Cincinnati 
and Chicago. The former had certainly 
the most beautiful Horticultural Hall, 
with its cascades and luxuriant plants; 
and the latter was noted for the special 
attraction of many American pictures 
brought over from Europe by Miss 8. T. 
Hallowell, the accomplished Secretary of 
the Art Department, in whose knowledge 
of art and active administrative talent 
the Directors place the fullest confidence 
and trust. Several of these American 
pictures have been bought for their per- 
manent gallery. 

Dr. Wm. MacLeon, 

Curator of the Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D. C. 
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JAMES BUCHANAN. 


In view of the present newspaper con- 
troversy going on in reference to James 
Buchanan, the 15th President of the 
United States, the portrait in this number 
and this short biographical sketch will ap- 
pear at this time with particular appropri- 
ateness. James Buchanan was born at 
Stony Batter, Franklin county, Pa.,-1791; 
died at Lancaster, Pa., June 1st, 1868 ; son 
of an Irish emigrant and an American 
mother; educated at Dickinson College; 
admitted to practice law in 1812; became 
a member of the Pennsylvania Legislature 
in 1814; sent by President Jackson as Min- 
ister to Russia, and there conducted the 
first commercial treaty between the two 
countries, procuring great privileges in 
the Black and Baltic seas ; was Secretary 
of State under Polk, and in this position 
he had to deal with the North-western 
Boundary question, whence arose the fa- 
mous partisan cry-at that time, “54°, 40’, 
or fight.” Both England and United 
States had formerly claimed the territory 
between the Pacific coast and the Rocky 
mountains to the Russian boundary, but 
after much negotiation the line of 49 N. 
latitude was agreed upon. In 1850, be 
was Minister under Pierce to Great Brit- 
ain. He was nominated in June, 1856, 
for Presideni, by the Democratic party, 
the vote standing as follows: Buchanan, 
174; John C. Fremont, 114; Millard Fil- 


—_—--—- @-- 





more, 8. While holding that the execu- 
tive ought to take care that the laws.be 
faithfully executed, he shrank before the 
secession of South Carolina, declaring that 
he could not employ force except upon 
the demand of the lawful authorities of 
the State, and in South Carolina no such 
authority then existed. His argument 
was that if a State had withdrawn, or was 
even attempting to withdraw from the 
Union, there was no power in the Consti- 
tution to prevent the act. He was shortly 
after visited by commissioners from South 
Carolina (that State having passed an act 
of secession on the 20th of December, 
1860), who came to demand a surrender 
by the President to the seceded State of all 
public property, and to negotiate for a 


| continuance of peace and amity between 


the Commonwealth and the Government 
at Washington. He replied that he could 
only treat them as “ private gentlemen of 
the highest character,’ saying that he 
must refer the matter to Congress. He 
did, however, decline to accede to their 
demands for the removal of the troops at 
Charleston harbor. After the install- 
ment of his successor, he retired altegether 
from public affairs, and shortly after the 
rebellion had been put down, he published 
a defense of his administration, and the 
measures he adopted for the preservation 
of the peace. 


THERE’S MUSIC IN A MOTHER'S VOICE. 


There’s music in a mother’s voice, 
More sweet than breezes sighing; 
There’s kindness in a mother’s glance, 

Too pure for ever dying. 


There’s love within a mother’s breast, 
So deep, ’tis still o’erflowing, 

And care for those she calls her own, 
That’s ever, ever growing. 


There’s anguish in a mother’s tear, 
When farewell fondly taking, 
That so the heart of pity moves, 
It scarcely keeps from breaking. 





And when a mother kneels to heaven, 
And for her child is praying, 

Oh, who shall half the fervor tell, 
That burns in all she’s saying? 


A mother, how her tender arts 
Can soothe the breast of sadness! 

And through the gloom of life once more, 
Bid shine the sun of gladness. 


A mother! when, like evening's star, 
Her course hath ceas’d before us, 
From brighter worids regards us still, 

And watches fondly o’er us. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PLATES. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of plain surah and bro- 
caded silk. The underskirt is of the plain turtle- 
dove surah, trimmed with a double box-plaited 
ruffle. The polonaise is of the brocade lilies 
and leaves, of silvery-grey on a turtle-dove 
ground, trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Visiting dress made of gendarme 
surah; the underskirt is trimmed with a ruffle 
and two puffs, overdress with a band of velvet. 
Basque bodice with revers of velvet. Sealskin 
wrap bordered with beaver. Velvet hat, trimmed 
with ostrich feathers. The goods represented 
upon these figures are manufactured by John 
N. Stearns & Co., New York, and shew two 
different styles of the American silks, for which 
they are famed. These silks compete most 
favorably with foreign goods; the designs are 
exquisite, and the texture such that they never 
wear out, but admit of any amount of making 
over and altering, while the price is one-third 
cheaper than that of imported goods. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of gray cloth, trimmed 
with box plaited ruffles. Sealskin dolman, 
trimmed with beaver fur. Felt hat with bird 
and velvet trimming it. The dolman repre- 
sented upon this figure is from the well-known 
firm of Ed. S. Mawson & Sons, 1010 Chestnut 
St., Phila., whose large and varied stock of 
beautiful fur garments is well known, and 
worthy of inspection. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of seal brown pin- 
striped cloth; the underskirt is trimmed with 
rufles, the overskirt plainly stitched. Cloak of 
seal-brown wool and silk damassé trimmed with 
sable fur. Hat of brown felt, trimmed with 
feathers and velvet. 

Fig. 2.— Walking dress of black Ottoman silk ; 
the skirt trimmed with ruffles. Brocaded Otto- 
man cloak, trimmed with passementerie orna- 
ments, and deep border of black fur ; also collar 
to match. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
long feather and bird of gay plumage. 

Fig. 3.—Coiffure for house wear, composed of 
waved hair in front, soft rolls fastened by a comb 
in the back. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure composed of waved bang, 
aad coils fastened with combs. 


Fig. 5.—Coiffure with small curls in front and | 


loose coils high on the head. 

Fig. 6.—Coiffure with heavy crimps in front, 
with soft bows high on the head. 

Fig. 7.—Cloak for girl of seven years, made 
ef navy-blue cloth, shirred back and front upon 
the waist, velvet collar, and trimming upon 
sleeve. Velvet hat, trimmed with feathers and 
velvet ribbon. 





Fig. 8.— Walking suit for girl of eleven years, 
made of ribbed plush ; the skirt is kilted ; polon- 
aise trimmed with five narrow pipings of satin to 
match the skirt. Beaver hat, trimmed with 
plush. 

Fig. 9.—Skating costume for lady, of dark- 
green cloth and velveteen. The underskirt is of 
velveteen, trimmed with a narrow plaiting, 
headed by a band of otter fur; also a band up 
the side, and fur and passementerie ornaments, 
The overdress is of cloth with ornaments 
trimming the bodice to match those on the skirt. 
Velvet hat trimmed with fur. 

Fig. 10.—Carriage dress of plum-colored surah 
and damassé ; the underskirt is trimmed with a 
plaited ruffle; the front of coat, bodice and 
sleeves are of the damassé, with kilted skirt in 
the back of surah. Bonnet of velvet, trimmed 
with satin, bird and feathers. 

Fig. 11.—Walking dress of brown cloth, with 
ulster of a light tan color, trimmed with a deep 
band of fur ; felt hat trimmed with velvet, bird, 
and feather. 

Figs. 12 and 15.—Front and back view of 


wrap, made of velvet brocaded Ottoman silk, - 


trimmed with a plaiting of plain Ottoman silk 
and jet and chenille fringe and ornaments. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Back and front view of 
lady’s wrap, made of embroidered cloth trimmed 
with chenille fringe. 

Fig. 16.—Fashionable collar, made of muslin 
hemstitched, trimmed with duchess lace. 

Rig. 17.—Leather belt with silver mountings, 
and Rhine stone buckle. 

Fig. 18.—Lady’s collar with lace jabot. 

Fig. 19.—Sllver clasp to fasten cloak. 

Fig. 20.—Fancy pin for the hair. 

Fig. 21.—Pin for hair or bonnet set with Rhine 
stones. 

Fig. 22.-Fancy ornament for bonnet. 

Fig. 23.—Pin for bonnet set with diamond 
nails. 

Fig. 24.—Pin for bonnet of oxidized silver. 

Fig. 25.—Pin for hair with gold balls. 

Fig. 26.—Pin for hair set with turquoise. 

Fig. 27, 28, 29.—Fancy ornaments for bonnets. 

Fig. 30.—Fashionable glove for evening wear. 

Fig. 31.—-Ulster made of figured cloth, kilted 
back and. front with cape coming around in 
front: belt around the waist. Hat of felt, 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 32.—Cloak of Ottoman silk, trimmed 
with fur and passementerie ornaments. Velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with bird and feather. 

Figs. 33 and 34.—Front and back view of 
cloak for girl of seven years, made of heavy gray 
cloth, with large cape. Hat of felt, trimmed 
with velvet. 

Fig. 35.—Cloak for girl of eight years, made 
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of plaid cloth; the back and front of skirt are 
both kilted, with shirring at the waist, and 
ribbon fastened at the sides and tied in front. 
Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with rosettes of 
satin. 

Fig. 36.—Cloak for girl of five years, made of 
maroon cloth, shirred at the neck and back, 
fastened with ribbons in front. Felt hat, 
trimmed with broad ribbon and a wing. 

Fig. 37 and 38.—Back and front view of suit 
for boy of ten years made of bottle-green cloth, 
vest, pants and coat trimmed with silk braid. 

Figs. 39 and 40.—Front and back view of 
lady’s visiting dress made of maroon velvet and 
brocaded velvet. The skirt is of the brocaded 
velvet with plaiting of plain velvet lined with 
satin. Coat of the plain, lined with satin, 
drapery of the brocade showing in the back. 
Maroon velvet bonnet trimmed with lace and 
bird. 

Fig. 41.—Bonnet of black velvet, with shir- 
ring inside, trimmed with long feather and velvet. 

Fig. 42.—Hat of turtle-dove grey trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 43.—Bonnet of golden brown velvet, with 
lace spotted with gold forming the crown, brown 
feathers, gold beads around the bonnet. 

Fig. 44.—Bonnet of dark blue velvet, trimmed 
with fruit and flowers. 7 

Our special cut pattern for this month is 
represented upon Figs. 39 and 40. Prices of 
extra patterns furnished to our subscribers: 

Children’s Patterns.—Dresses, 35 cts.; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basque, 25 cts.; Wrap- 
pers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns.—Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vest, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns.—Lady’s Full Dress, $1.00; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 35 
cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 





FASHION NOTES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

As the season advances black toilettes are 
more popular and are considered the most 
stylish, black is always fashionable, and in the 
handsome fabrics it is alway appropriate and 
elegant for not only half, but for full dress 
occasions. Satins, velvets and brocades com- 
bined, make up most effectively. Very elegant 
is @ costume in ottoman combined with plain 
velvet. The skirt of the black ottoman is made 
short and has fans of plain black velvet set at 
intervals all around, and at the head of each 
fan is a bow of ottoman ribbon held down with 
a small jet buckle. The back drapery is puffed 
rather elaborately and the short wrinkled apron 
is elaborately trimmed with chenille and drop 
fringe. The short basqne is pointed in front 


and has a rather full, slightly gathered-up back. 
VoL. Ox1li.—6. 





It is closed with old silver buttons, and has 
cuffs, collar and blouse, piece of plain velvet 
finished with loops and ends of black ribbon. 

A handsome home toilette is in steel grey, a 
combination of the lustrous nonpareil velveteen 
and the soft, satin finished Rhadames. The 
lower portion of the skirt is trimmed with a 
deep ruffle of velveteen in dark grey ; above the 
satin is arranged in puff drapery in the back, 
while in front, from waist line down, are side 
folds of the satin, which is about two shades 
lighter than the velveteen. Joining the drapery 
of the back, at each side seam, are placed folds 
of velveteen, which are carried down across 
the front diagonally and are caught together on 
the right side just above the velveteen ruffle on 
the lower edge of skirt, the ends being hid- 
den beneath a loop rosette of satin ribbon 
in two grey shades. ‘The round basque is of 
satin, ornamented with collar, cuffs, and front 
folds of the velveteen and rosettes of the satin 
ribbon. 

Skirts are fuller and less gored ; a pretty way 
to arrange a skirt is to compose it of wide, plain 
breadths, joined by kilting. This has somewhat 
the appearance of very large box-pleats, without 
the thickness and consequent waste of material. 
Part of the kilting should be arranged exactly 
in front, so as to be framed as it were by two 
plain breadths. To trim sleeves with braid 
or velvet ribbon, commence the first row at the 
extremity of the outside seam of the sleeve, and 
apply the others about their width above it. 
Carry them all upward with a slight curve to 
the centre of the upper side, and then turn slightly 
downward, and extend across the sleeve to the 
inside seam, and from there pass along the un- 
der side, changing direction so that they strike 
the outside seam at a point quite a distance from 
the hand, and afterwards are brought down 
diagonally to the curved portion of the topmost . 
row, beneath which the ends terminate. 

An elegant house jacket is made of pretty 
colored surah or satin. In shape it is a loose 
princess with pagoda sleeves, trimmed richly 
with lace insertions and frills. A deep ruching 
is round the neck, and from this falls a wide 
scarf of white embroidered net, edged with lace, 
which scarf is then fastened by a handsome 
clasp to the waist, and is then carried to che 
centre of the back, where it is drawn uy and 
fastened together by a puff of lace and satin. 
A little pocket-handkerchief of the same color, 
trimmed with the same lace, accompanies this 
jacket. 

While speaking of surah, we wish to call the 
attentlon of our readers to the American silks 
manufactured by John N. Stearns & Co., 458 
Broome street, New York, represented upon Figs. 
1, 2 of our colored plates. That upon Fig. 1 is an 
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exquisitely beautiful design of brocade, and very 
handsome quality. Fig. 2isasurah. The ad- 
vance made in the past year by the above firm in 
the manufacture of their goods is incredible, and 
we can hardly believe that the goods shown us 
are of home manufacture. The designs, colors, 
and texture will bear favorable comparison with 
any imported goods shown and at a less cost. 
The firm deserve the warmest praise for the 
energy they have displayed in the perfection of 
their goods ; and we can, and do most heartily 
advise our readers far amd near to try their 
make of silks, feeling confident that after the 
merits of the goods are once seen they can not 
fail to be appreciated, and no other silks worn 
after one trial. 

Seal plush in black and brown closely re- 
sembling sealskin, is very fashionable for jackets 
and large wraps, and plush, in blue, in Bordeaux 
red and dark green, is extremely stylish for 
children’s suits. Embroidered handkerchiefs 
are more fashionable than those edged with lace. 
They are of the sheerest linen cambric, and may 
have a scalloped edge er a hem with the em- 
broidery inside; or else there is a cluster of the 
raised Pompadour work in each corner or in only 
one, and this may be plain or colored, to repre- 
sent butterflies, birds or flowers. There are 
also fine handkerchiefs with a vine of embroidery 
inside a hem only a quarter of an inch wide, 
which in its turn, is edged with Valenciennes 
lace half an inch wide. 

Breakfast caps are in flat pointed fanchon 
shape, covered with rows of gathered Oriental 
or Pompadour lace, and trimmed on the left 
side with two thick rosettes of deuble satin, 
either pale blue, pink, poppy red, or garnet. 
Others are in square peasant shapes, with a 
scarf of colored mull shirred across the middle. 
Velvet loops of dark colors trim others. Valen- 
ciennes net with large sprigs for the pattern is 
made into a full crowned mob cap, and is edged 
with Valenciennes lace. 

As so many entertainments are given at the 
commencement of the glad New Year, we think 
a few hints upon table decorations may not be 
amiss to our readers. 

Every year the amount of floral decoration 
at dinner parties and balls becomes greater and 
more elaborate, and each season usually pro- 
vides some new and almost universal fashion. 
One of the striking features in table decorations 
this year will be their lack of similarity. The 
piece of crimson velvet or plush down the centre 
of dinner tables which came in last threatens 
to displace almost every other feature in promi- 
nence, a!though there will be considerable varia- 
tion by the substitution of other materials, such 
as rich brocades and cooler colors. A brown 
satin stripe, brocaded with yellow flowers, will 





be popular for small tables. A pretty feature is 
to have before each guest a glass filled with a 
few loose flowers with long stems, and foliage, 
A unique effect is also produced by having in 
the centre of the table a large old blue and 
white china bowl filled with loose cut flowers, 
Little gilt baskets or china ornaments filled with 
maiden-hair fern or other delicate foliages, will 
be much used. It is intended, if possible, to 
have the large pieces of silver used in the din- 
ner ranged along the centre stripes of rich 
material. Silver candlesticks, with lighted 
tapers in them, will be also in much demand, 
At a private dinner a florist arranged to ordera 
series of novel effects in real forest barks, 
especially strips of birch rolled into various 
shapes, packed with moss tied with ribbons and 
filled at the ends with flowers. There has never 
been a time, not even in old Knickerbocker 
days, when so much attention was lavished 
upon the table as at present. The idea is to 
make the table as beautlful as possible and the 
oddest sorts of ornaments are introduced, such 
as caryed ivory and Dresden figures and groups. 
Where the fancy centre piece is not used, 
natural flowers are often laid in pretty designs 
on the table cloth. The dinner cards in favor 
are elaborate and curious beyond precedent. 
Most of them are imported. A large jewelry 
firm which pays great attention to such matters 
has imported a great collection of favors from 
France and Austria, which are attracting at- 
tention. One of them is a small silver fan, 
the top of which contains pins and the back a 
beveled mirror. It is small enough to be worn 
asacharm. All sorts of flowers, and especially 
pansies, are made as favors of birds’ feathers. 

Few brides now wear gloves on either hand. 

Sometimes both the bride and bridegroom 
carry prayer-books. 

Rubies and diamonds are now worn by brides. 

Among articles of new fancy jewelry, are 
buckles of Rhine pebbles. 

Ear-rings are made to fit the ears closely. 

Many old-fashioned brooches and miniatures 
are used for belt buckles. 

Gold collar-buttons for ladies are sometimes 
finished with a neat setting. 

Long pendants are mounted iu pins and used 
to fasten lace jabots. 

The marriage-beli is displaced for the floral 
umbrella at fashionable weddings. 

Among the old-fashioned revivals is large 
correspondence-paper tied with a ribbon, sealed 
and sent through the mails without an envelope. 

A new ornament to be worn in the front of a 
mull fichu, or as a cravat bow on a dark dress, 
is a rosette of satin ribbon on which rests a 
spray of roses made out of the new Pompadout 
lace. 
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There is an effort being made to revive the 
fashion of using black gloves both for day and 
evening; light shades of tan-color, however, re- 
main the choice for dress occasions. 

The jetted silk waists in Jersey fashion promise 
to remain in favor for young ladies, and will 
complete suits that have velvet, Ottoman or 
brocaded skirts. 

Fine embroidery and Valenciennes lace are 
much used for trimming babies’ undergarments 
and dresses. 

Embossed velveteens are used for polonaises 
made like cloth ones, and are worn over skirts 
of Ottoman silk. They are also used as skirts 
with plain velveteen overdresses. 

The high-shouldered sleeves are on all dresses, 
but are not becoming to all figures, and are 
often modified by dressmakers to suit the 
wearer. 

Some of the handsomest of the imported even- 
ing dresses are of white camels hair, embori- 
dered in colors on the waist and on the skirt in 
leaves and flowers. 

One of the latest fancies is to have the days 
of the week engraved on note paper in French. 
Another is to have the person’s Christian name 
emblazoned across the top of the page. 

The Philadelphia idea of carrying a small 
hand-bag, is being improved upon by ladies in 
New York, who are adopting the European plan 
of having the bag suspended from a belt around 
the waist. 

A lovely bonnet is composed of black and 
white cord over crimson satin, with a cluster of 
feathers at each side. A scarf of fine crepe, 
covered with raised silk spots, is arranged as a 
coronet across the forehead, and forms the 
strings. 


NOTES FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 

Paris, usually famous for good taste, threatens 
this winter to revive some of the most eccentric 
fashions of other days. Ladies may expect a 
resuscitation of the stiff, brocaded and quilted 
skirts which delighted the court of good Queen 
Anne, while the newest color invented, borrows 
the sad tint of London smoke, and is called 
Sumée de Londres. It is a warm deep tone of 
grey, such as rhapsodists describe as crowns the 
hills on a rainy morning. Worth has just turned 
out a marvelous dinner dress of this unpromis- 
ing shade. Mauve, violet and geranium red are 
likely to’ be nearly as fashionable as fumée de 
Londres, especially the peculiarly deep violet 
known as éréque. 

Brocades retain all the popularity predicted 
for them early in the season. Worth uses very 
large figured ones for many of his most elegant 





costumes, and says “there is no character in a 
small figured brecade.” On the other hand, 
Felix, the famous dressmaker, prefers small 
figures, while the rest of the great French artists 
chiefly use medium sizes, although by no means 
confining their inspirations thereto. The latest 
French fancy makes the upper part of the dress 
of the brocade, and the skirt of the plain fabrig 
and the same method is observed with costumes 
made of plain velvet and silk, which last is an 
exceedingly fashionable combination. Worth 
uses rich gros-grain and dull satins in prefer- 
ence to everything else for combination with 
velvet and velvet brocades, while the other 
Parisian artists affect the new Radzimirs and 
Ottoman silks, while still others combine the 
richest brocades with tine cashmeres, using the 
woolen for drapery, while the skirt is of the 
heavier fabric. 

A pretty costume has a skirt of gros-grain in 
myrtle-green, with a pointed basque of velvet in 
a darker shade, and velvet side panels, pointed 
like the petals of a lily on the skirt—the base of 
the petal slightly gathered into the belt, while 
the point falls on the box pleating at the foot. 

A very elegant costume, suitable for home 
receptions or dinners, is a combination of black 
satin, velvet gauze and rich Spanish lace. The 
short round skirt of satin is arranged in side 
pleats, crossed in front by velvet gauze scarfs, 
edged with lace and festooned, and the lower 
portion of back skirt is draped with a very 
wide lace-edged scarf. The princess’s bodice of 
velvet is fitted in the back and has a deep, round 
coat-skirt, finished with lace. In front the 
bodice is slightly loose and is belted in at the 
waist-line with ribbon tied in loops, and the 
deep lace-edged fronts are looped up over the 
hips and caught over coat-back beneath bows 
of lace and ribbon. The sleeves are puffed be- 
low the elbow and edged with lace, headed by 
ribbon bows, and a deep lace collar and jabot 
to match finish the corsage. 

A pretty evening dress shows the skirt founda- 
tion in satin completely covered with flounces 
of Oriental lace. The panier bodice, of satin, is 
finely pleated in front, draped up over the hips 
and in centre of back, with rosette bows of satin 
ribbon, the edges of fronts and festoons, being 
finished with lace. The slecves and neck are 
finished in the same manner. 

Another exquisite evening dress is of pale 
pink surah and Mechlin lace, with cream gauze 
and ruby satin ribbon. Cascades of lace sub- 
divide the drapery folds of pink surah and bor- . 
der the plastron of cream gauze, which latter is 
crossed by bands of ruby satin ribbon, the cor- 
sage plastron being finished in the same manner 
with the addition of a medigval lace collar and 
bouquet of roses. A puff of surah and lace 
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complete the costume over the hips, puff sleeves 
with lace. 

Perhaps one of the most stylish costumes is a 
real vandyke in fabric and construction. The 
material is a cream moiré, figured in vandykes, 
and each stripe uf the skirt is cut in a point at 
the lower edge and left to fall over a pleating 
of Spanish lace. Flounces, paniers and drapery 
of the lace, and falling over sides are deep van- 
dykes of the Spanish lace. The fitted waist is 
of the moiré, cut in points on the skirt of 
basque, with double points in neck, while the 
short sleeves are formed of double puff, van- 
dyked and cut out in diamonds, into which lace 
is fulled. The entire dress is unique and hand- 
some. 

From Berlin we have a very original walking 
dress of purple cloth and velvet, with a full nar- 
row puffing round the underskirt; over this a 
high kilting of the cloth. 

The drapery forms an enormous pouf at the 
back, but is a plein apron in front. Long, wide- 
pointed revers of velvet extend on both sides 
from the waist to the puffing of the underskirt. 
The basque fits tightly to the figure, just touches 
the great pouf behind, and has a revers to 
match that of the skirt, placed round the neck, 
and fastened on the breast with a bunch of 
crimson-silk rosebuds. The same flowers, with 
velvet leaves, form a half wreath round the 
high felt hat, whose rolling brim is faced with 
the velvet, and its crown finished with a broad 
band of that rich material, fastened with a 
large silver buckle. As the shades are very 
dark, this costume would become a brunette 
with bright color. 

A singular hat, but in the prevailing taste, has 
the brim wide and flaring suddenly right in the 
front, light grey felt with a deep red puffed vel- 
vet lining; a band with a puff each side sur- 
rounds the crown, while directly over the flare 
is a bunch of short gray tips, and three small 
roosters, two fighting for and one reaching the 
cluster of silver wheat which nods above them. 
This is rather fierce, but the model that wears 
it has a pretty, pensive face, which softens the 
effect. 

An elegant walking costume consists of a pet- 
ticoat of olive-green plush; this is slit up on 
both sides for about a half yard, and organ-pipe 
plaitings of dark-brown silk inserted. All 
round the skirt between these there is a pointed 
trimming, formed of small silk pompons in 
three shades of grey. The basque, of dark- 
brown cashmere, has a pointed vest of the 
olive green, and its sleeves have narrow rolling 
cuffs of the same, with a puff of brown silk 
above them. Drapery of the cashmere, forming 
a short point on each side the front, looped high 
on the hips, outlining the basque with a deep 





fold, and falling plain at the back, where the 
corsage ends in a full-gathered postillion. A 
hat to match this suit is of olive-green plush, 
and has a low crown and round brim. A heavy 
roll of brown chenille edges it, and the trimming 
consists of two shaded feathers—one surrounding 
the crown, and the other placed on the broad 
velvet band—a large oxidized buckle finishes 
this model. A very pretty model of a separate 
vest, to be worn with any dark dress, fits tightly, 
like the front of a basque, and is trimmed with 
stripes of holly berries and leaves in embroidery, 
alternating with those of embroidered, or rather 
darned tulle, a work always popular with Ger- 
man ladies, and for which a beautiful pattern is 
given in this month’s “ Frauenzeitung.” 

Fancy buttons and clasps are again in high 
favor. In the former we have a round copper 
disc, with a dull gilt background, on which is 
painted in relief the head of a German “ Edel- 
frau,” of the fifteenth century. For the latter, 
there is a curious belt-clasp, two rampant grif- 
fins, clasping claws, with a pendant ball and 
chain under the brim, so that it lies upon the 
hair, nearly covering the whole side of the head. 

In complete contrast to this is another cos- 
tume. A long cloak of light grey cloth is fitted 
over a tight lining. In front and at the sides it 
is plain, but the loose back is shirred closely at 
the waist, and then falls straight over a very 
large tournure, to the narrow ruche on the 
dress-skirt. The whole garment is lined with 
crimson silk, and has a deep rolling velvet col- 
lar of the same color. No buttons are visible, 
but two handsome frogs are placed diagonally, 
one under the collar and the other just under 
the waist line. A heavy cordelieré with pen- 
dant tassels surround the hips, like a girdle 
(this is of dark red cord), and the sleeves are 
wide, and like those of a monk’s habit. 

A high-crowned rolling-brimmed red felt, with 
a short grey plume, is the hat worn with this 
costume. 





GENTLEMAN’S CORNER. 

Many novelties appear in gentlemen’s scarf 
pins and rings; odd devices in old silver and 
gold, with or without stone setting, are popular; 
oddity is more aimed at than intrinsic value at 
present. In gloves for evening wear the swell 
thing is a light pearl color heavily stitched with 
black. For the lordly sex we also see handker- 
chiefs of solid color, the monogram in a con- 
trasting shade, as for example, red and blue. 
Silk socks of exquisite texture are worn both 
plain and mixed; one pair especially noticed 
were of a delicate flesh-color, with very heavy 
clocks in black silk. With wishes for a glad 
New Year to all our old, and many new friends 
for 1884. FASHION. 
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>kWORK DEPARTMENT.*< 


A, ©, D. 
Tiny: Pornt Muscovitr, Muscovits, Muscovitr 
TRICOT, AND KNITTING. 


MaTERIALS ReQuirEp: Berlin wool of two colors, 
a bone crochet-hook No. 12, and three knit- 
ting pins No. 13. 

This pretty tidy is composed of two stripes of 
point Muscovite and three stripes of cable- 
pattern knitting. Three patterns are worked in 
each stripe. The point Muscovite stripe, a por- 
tion of which is shown in A, is worked en- 
tirely in plain and Muscovite tricot and point 
Muscovite. 

Make a chain of twenty stitches. 

lst row. Work up and off in ordinary tricot. 

2d row. Ten plain tricot stitches, one Musco- 
vite, and ten plain. 

3d row. Nine plain, one Muscovite, two plain, 
one Muscovite, nine plain. 

4th row. Eight plain, one Muscovite, two 
plain, one Muscovite, two plain, one Muscovite, 
eight plain. 

5th row. Seven plain, one Muscovite, two 
plain, one Muscovite, two plain, one Muscovite, 
two plain, one Muscovite, seven plain. 

6th row. Six plain, one Muscovite, two plain, 
one Muscovite, four plaiu, one Muscovite, two 
plain, one Muscovite, six plain. 

7th row. Five plain, one Muscovite, two plain, 
one Muscovite, six plain, one Muscovite, two 
plain, one Muscovite, five plain. 

8th row. Four plain, one Muscovite, two 
plain, one Muscovite, eight plain, one Muscovite, 
two plain, one Muscovite, four plain. 

9th row. Three plain, one Muscovite, two 
plain, one Muscovite, ten plain, one Muscovite, 
two plain, one Muscovite, three plain. 

10th row. Two plain, one Muscovite, two 
plain, one Muscovite, twelve plain, one Musco- 
vite, two plain, one Muscovite, two plain. 

The other half of the diamond is decreased 
in the same proportion as the first half was in- 
creased. 

The cross-stitches and the star in the centre 
are worked with a needle and wool of a con- 
trasting color. 

Eight diamonds are worked for each stripe. 
The border for the stripe is shown in D; it is 
worked into the edge of tricot on each side. 

lst row. One double into a stitch, one point 
Muscovite stitch worked as follows: draw up a 





loop through the stitch indicated, work four 
chain, insert the hook into the same stitch, 
draw through the stitch and both loops on the 
hook together. Repeat from the beginning of 
the row. 

2d row. Like first row, working the double 
into the top of point Muscovite stitch, and the 
Muscovite stitch into the double of last row. 

3d and 4th rows. One double into each stitch 
of previous row. The cross and long stitches 
are worked with a needle and wool. 

The method of joining the tricot and knitting 
stripes is shown in D. It is done by pulling 
through a loop of each stripe. 

For the scollops at the edge of the sides of 
the tidy, work one double into a stitch of 
knitted stripe, pass over one stitch, five trebles 
into the next, pass over one stitch, and repeat. 

The fringe is made by turning wool over a 
piece of card four inches in depth. Cut the 
wool at one edge, then knot bunches of six 
strands into each alternate stitch at each end of 
tidy. 


B anp E.—Tipy: Tricor. 


MATERIALS RequirED: Sage-green double Berlin 
wool, a bone tricot hook No. 12, and terra- 
cotta colored satin ribbon. 

For the tricot stripe make a chain of sixteen 
stitches. 

1st row. Plain tricot. 

2d row. Eight plain tricot, one Muscovite, 
eight plain. 

3d row. Seven plain, one Muscovite, two 
plain, one Muscovite, seven plain. 

4th row. Six plain, one Muscovite, one plain, 
one Muscovite, one plain, one Muscovite, five 
plain. 

5th row. Five plain, one Muscovite, one plain, 
two Muscovite, one plain, one Muscovite, five 
plain. 

6th row. Like fourth row. 

7th row. Like third row. 

8th row, Like second row. 

For the border shown in E, work in cro- 
chet— 

1st row. One point Muscovite stitch into each 
tricot-stitch at the edge of stripe. 

2d and 3d rows. One double into the back 
horizontal loop of each stitch of previous row. 
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4th row. One double into a stitch, pass over 
one stitch, five trebles into the next stitch, pass 
over one stitch, and repeat. 

The satin ribbon is gathered at each edge, and 
is sewn to the tricot stripe by a needle and cot- 
ton at the back of the scallops of trebles. 

The fringe is made in the same way as de- 
scribed for A. The tidy is lined with sage- 
green cashmere. 


F ann G. 


Figures for etching on doilies in colored silks 
or crewels. 


H, J.—Hanp Bag. 


The bag is plaited straw; it is ornamented 
with bands of wide embroidered braid, and 
ruched at the top with satin. The bag portion 
is satin, and the design for the embroidery is 
given full working size in illustration J. 





I.—Dvuster Basket. 


Yellow brown willow basket with the front 
covered with a pleated bias of bronze-colored 
satin, and a square of red brown velvet em- 
broidered in satin-stitch, an@ outlined with 
gold cord. The colors used are, for the centre 
heliotrope, bronze and light olive; for the re- 
mainder blue, pink, broqnze, and olive; the 
materials Penelope filoselle. The upper part of 
the square and the basket itself are ornamented 
with balls of red, bronze, and gold thread and 
woolen balls. The upper edge of the basket 
has a crochet border worked with gold wire. 
Make a chain of requisite length, and work Ist 
row: 1 treble in next stitch, then alternately 2 
chain, 1 treble in 3d following stitch. 2d row: 
1 double in next treble, then alternately 5 chain, 
miss 2, 1 double in next stitch. Sew balls 
along this border, and sew it to the basket, and 
also round the basket lid. Along the top of the 
back is a vandyked border erocheted as follows 
along a chain of proper length: 1 double in 4th 
following stitch, then alternately 5 chain, 1 
double in 4th following stitch, turn the work, 
then for every vandyke crochet forth and back, 
3 chain, 1 double in next chain arch, 5 times 
alternately 5 chain, 1 double in next arch, 3 
chain, turn the work, 1 double in next arch, 4 
times alternately 5 chain, 1 double in next arch, 
3 chain, turn the work, 1 double in next arch, 
3 times alternately 5 chain, 1 double in next 
arch, 3 chain, turn the work, 1 duuble in next 
arch, twice, alternately 5 chain, 1 double in 
next arch, 3 chain, turn the work, 1 double in 
next arch, 5 chain, 1 double in next arch, 
fasten off. Then sew on large and small balls 
as before, according to illustration. 





K.—STanpD FoR NEWSPAPERS. 


The frame is of light cane or bamboo; it is 
covered with embroidered satin, and is trimmed 
with ball fringe, gimp, and tassels. 


L.—Pornt Lace Brarp anp Crocuet Epaine. 

This edging is worked on a foundation of 
open lace braid with fine cotton in the following 
manner: Ist row: 5 ch. (chain stitch), 1 se. 
(single crochet) in the edge of the braid, 6 ch., 
1 sc. on the Ist of the preceding 5 ch., * 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the 4th of the previous 6 ch., 3 ch., 1 
sc. in the edge of the braid after a space of a 
quarter of an inch, turn, and working on the 
st. (stitches) before the last sc., ch. 4 times 
alternately put the thread around the needle 
and work a de. (double crochet) on the follow- 
ing 2d st., but work off only the lowest vein of 
each dc., keeping all the other loops on the 
needle, next work off these loops one by one as 
in Afghan stitch, then + 1 ch., put the thread 
over the hook, 5 dc., working off only the low- 
est vein of each, on the loops just worked off, 
then 1 dc. on the Ist of them, after which work 
off the loops as previously ; repeat once from-+, 
then 1 ch., 4 times alternately put the thread 
over and work 1 dc. as previously on the next 
second of the loops just worked off, then work 
off the loops, turn, 5 ch., Isc. on the vein before 
the repetition from +, 3 ch., 1 sc. in the braid, 
6 ch., 1 sc. around the preceding 5 ch; repeat 
from *. 2d row: Going back over the Ist row, 
work 19 sc. around every point, 5 of them at 
the tip and the rest on the sides, as shown in 
the illustration. 3d row: Turn and work over 
the back veins of the st. in the 2d row in the 
same manner, but work 3 sc. on the middle one 
of the 19 sc., and pass over 2 in the hollow. 
4th row: Turn, and work * 1 dc. on the 3d st. 
on the upward side of the next point, 3 times 
alternately 1 picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. 
on the first of them, and 1 dc. on the following 
2d st., then twice a picot, and 1 dc. on the next 
st., 3 times a picot and 1 de. on the following 2 
st.; repeat from *, but in every repetition work 
off the first dc. with the last dc. in the preced- 
ing pattern. 5th row: Along the opposite side 
of the braid * 1 sc. in the edge, twice alternately 
3 ch. and 1 dc. on the first of the previous 3 
ch., pass one-quarter of an inch of the braid 
and repeat from *. 6th row: Alternately 1 de. 
on the next point and 3 ch. 7th row: Alter- 
nately 1 dc. on the following 2d st. and 1 ch. 

O.—Darnep Lacs. 

Take Brussels net of width requirea, run the 
design in with linen floss, scallop the edge with 
linen floss. 
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M.—Crocnet Epeine. 

This edging is worked in crochet with medium 
fine cotton. Make a foundation of 22 st. 
(stitches), and crochet in rows as follows: Ist 
row : Pass the first 9 st., 1 sc. (single crochet) on 
the following st., 9 ch. (chain stitch), pass 6 st., 
1 sc. on the following st. 2d row: 3 ch., 11 de. 
(double crochet) around the following 9 ch., 5 
ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the 9 passed by 
in the lst row. 3d row: 1 sc. around the next 
5 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 4 ch. and 1 sc. on 
the preceding sc.) twice alternately 2 sc. around 
the same 5 ch. and 1 p., 1 sc. around the same 
5 ch., 2 ch., 11 de. separated by 1 ch. on the 
next 11 de., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the first foundation 
st. 4th row: 1 se. around the next 5 ch., 3 
times alternately 1 p. and 1 sc. around the 
same 5 ch., work 2 sc. separated by 1 p. around 
each of the next 11 single ch., then 1 sc. on the 
sc. after the 3d p.in the preceding row. 5th 
row: 6 ch., 1 sc. on the following 4th p. in the 
preceding row, 8 ch., 1 sc. on the following 3d 
p. Continue to repeat the 2d-5th rows in turn, 
but in every repetition work an additional picot 
scallop proceeding from the middle st. in the 2d 
p. in the 4th row, for which crochet 7 ch., con- 
nect to the 4th p. in the 4th row of the preced- 
ing pattern, then around the 7 ch. work 1 sc. 
and 5 times alternately 1 p. and 2 sc. Finish 
the lace with 2 rows worked lengthwise along 
the upper edge as follows: lst row: * 1 se. 
around the middle one of the 3 p. in the 3d row 
of the next pattern, 2 ch., 1 sc. around the fol- 
lowing p., 6 ch.; repeat from *. 2d row: Al- 
ternately 1 dc. on the following 2d st. in the 
preceding row and 1 ch. 





N.—Dovusie Driamonp Lacr. 

Marteriats: No. 50 Marshall’s white linen thread, 

two No, 18 steel needles. 

Cast on 31 stitches ; knit across plain. 

lst row. 8 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 3 plain, t. 
over 1, narrow, 9 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 3 plain, 
seam 1, keep back thread towards you, 1 plain. 

2d row. 2 plain, t. over 1, 5 plain, t. over 1, 
narrow, 7 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 5 plain, t. over 
1, narrow, 7 plain. 

3d row. 6 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 7 plain, t. 
over 1, narrow, 5 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 1 plain, 
narrow, t. over 1, 1 plain, t. over 1, narrow, 1 
plain, seam 1, keep back thread, 1 plain. 

4th row. 2 plain, t. over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t. 
over 1, 3 plain, t. over 1, narrow, 1 plain, t. over 
1, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 9 plain, t. 
over 1, narrow, 5 plain. 

5th row. 4 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 11 plain, 
t. over 1, narrow, | plain, narrow, t. over 1, 1 
plain, narrow, t. over 1, 5 plain, t. over 1, nar- 
row, 1 plain, seam 1, keep back thread, 1 plain. 








6th row. 2 plain, t. over 1, 1 plain, narrow, 
t. over 1, 3 plain, t. over 1. narrow, 2 plain, t. 
over 1, narrow, 1 plain, t. over 1, knit 3 stitches 
together, t. over 1, 13 plain, t. over 1, narrow, 
3 plain. 

7th row: 5 plain, t. over 1, narrow, 9 plain, 
narrow, t. over 1, 3 plain, t. over 1, narrow, l 
plain, t. over 1, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, t. over 
1, 1 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 1 plain, narrow. 

8th row: Bind off 1, 1 plain, t. over 1, narrow 
1 plain, t. over 1, narrow, 1 plain, narrow, t. 
over 1, 1 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 5 plain, t. 
over 1, narrow, 7 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 6 
plain. 

9th row: 7 plain, t. over 1, narrow, 5 plain, 
narrow, t. over 1, 7 plain, t. over 1, narrow, 1 
plain, t. over 1, slip 1, narrow, pull the slipped 
stitch over the narrowed one, t. over 1, 1 plain, 
narrow, t. over 1, 1 plain, narrow. 

10th row: Bind off 1, 1 plain, t. over 1, nar- 
row, 3 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 9 plain, t. over 
1, narrow, 3 plain, narrow, t. over 1, 8 plain. 

llth row: 9 plain, t. over 1, narrow, 1 plain, 
narrow, t. over 1, 11 plain, t. over 1, narrow, 1 
plain, narrow, t. over 1, 1 plain, narrow. 

12th row: Bind off 1, 1 plain, t. over 1, knit 
3 stitches together, t. over 1, 13 plain, t. over 1, 
knit 3 stitches together, t. over 1, 11 plain. 

Explanation of Terms: T. over 1, means thread 
over needle once, thus making one extra stitch. 
T. over 2, means thread over twice, thus making . 
two extra stitches. T. over 3, means thread 
over three times, thus making three extra 
stitches. Narrow, means knit two stitches to- 
gether. 





A Gypsy TABLE 
can be made at home from three broomsticks and 
the top of a barrel or butter tub. Cross the 
broomsticks in the middle, and nail them se- 
curely in place. Cut the ends so that they will 
stand flat on the floor. Nail the cover of @ 
butter tub on the top of the tripod. In cuiting 
off the ends of the broomsticks, you. must see 
that you shorten them about equally above and 
below the crossing, leaving your stand rather 
below the ordinary table height. Ebonize the 
legs by staining them first with a decoction of 
logwood chips, and then applying vinegar in 
which iron or steel has been steeping. Put on 
two or three coats of the logwood stain, letting 
each one get dry. Have plenty of old iron in 
the vinegar, and let it stand two or three days 
before using. After staining, put on thin shellac 
with a soft cloth. This will produce the dull 
polish of ebony. Cover the top with felt or 
plush, and finish with a lambrequin, either ot 
chenille or worsted fringe, or macramé lace. Or 
the lambrequin can be worked in crewels or silk. 
Tie a piece of broad ribbon of appropriate color 
round the crossing of the legs in a handsome 
bow. A single spray of wild roses or golden-rod 
will be sufficient for the lambrequin. 











8 HOUSEHOLD FURNISHING DEPARTMENT.:<« 


CITY AND COUNTRY INTERIORS. 


THE HALL AND STAIRCASE. 

To furnish a house handsomely, tastefully, and 
cheerfully, is no easy achievement, even with a 
well-filled purse ; and the vestibule and entrance- 
hall are perhaps more difficult to manage than 
almost any other part. As the hall is a sort of 
preface or introduction to the house itself, it 
should be handsome and rich in tone—yet not so 
brilliant as to overshadow the apartments which 
open from it. 

Space is the first requisite in entrance and 
hall-way to produce the desired effect; and 
the accompanying colored illustration of a hall- 
way represents the entrance-hall of a handsome 
city house, with a frontage of thirty or thirty- 
five feet, and sixteen feet ceilings on the lower 
floor ; the staircase is well set back, and there 
is abundant room for sofa, couch, pedestal, “soft 
islands of rugs,” and numerous doors, all of 
which aid in making that first impression which 
is usually so lasting. 

The general effect of this handsome hall is 
that of light and brightness, yet it is not glaring ; 
and on examination of details, the coloring is 
reduced to olive, red, peacock-blue, and a 
touch of black and gray. 

THE VESTIBULE. 

This portion of the hall is invisible in the 
illustration ; but taking it for granted that the 
outside doors are broad and massive, as becomes 
a house of stately proportions, we can imagine 
them to open on a pavement of marble, tiles, or 
inlaid wood. Large jars from Persia or India, 
filled with flowers, are quite in order here, or 
handsome growing plants on a bronze stand. 

A pretty arrangement for the glass door- 
panels, looking into the inner hall, is to curtain 
them with fluted crimson silk, attached by rings 
to small brass rods. Some housekeepers prefer 
having these screens of dotted or figured lace or 
Madras muslin ; but nothing equals the couleur 
de rose effect of the warm-hued silk. 

[Epiror’s Nore :—Under the above heading it 
is proposed to give each month, with illustra- 
tions, suggestions as to how city and country 
homes may be tastefully furnished, be the same 
palatial or homely, and we recommend this de- 
partment to your careful consideration. The 
name of Mrs. Ella Rodman Church, who will 
conduct this department, has become famous in 
eonnection with descriptions of household ele- 
gancies, consequently further comment is un- 
necessary. 

THE FLOOR. 

As we pass from the vestibule into the hall, 

the first feature that attracts our attention, is 





the wood carpeting of oak, beautifully polished. 
There are perhaps few inventions for household 
comfort that contribute more to health than 
that of wood carpeting, as oftentimes for months 
and years ordinary carpets of textile fabrics 
have been known to harbor impregnating germs 
of disease and death; but with the wood carpet- 
ing the feature of a retention or of an absorption 
of this character is entirely removed, as well as 
many other objections, such as the collecting of 
dust, or the retention of soiled marks from any- 
thing being spilled thereon; while in addition to 
their healthfulness they present the advantage 
of being readily cleaned and to keep them look- 
ing new and fresh, requires simply the applica- 
tion of an oiled cloth. 

In patterns beautiful and artistic, these may 
be seen at the ware-rooms of Messrs. Boynton, 
Peet & Co., No. 16 East 18th St., N. Y., and we 
can fully recommend a visit to their warerooms 
—and in this connection we will say that we 
propose in these articles to not only illustrate 
the designs, but to tell where and how to buy— 
and our readers may be assured of a courteous 
treatment to their applieations by mail or other- 
wise. 

We next direct your attention to the rugs, 
which also are suggestive of cleanliness and 
healthfulness, as they may be readily taken out- 
side, dusted and aired; and being adaptable for 
any location as choice or fancy may dictate, and 
also that according to Dame Fashion they are 
now propri, are considerations not to be lost 
sight of; and many a country home to-day has 
stained floors with rugs placed about upon them 
vying in comfort and beauty with the more 
pretentious city residences. As the fashion 
brings with it health, comfort and happiness, 
we have no cause for complaint, especially as 
they allow free circulation of air and sunlight, 
boon companions of health. Our visit to the 
Persian East India Co., 68 Thomas St., New 
York, T. H. Hague, Agent, was a perfect revela- 
tion, and the very atmosphere seemed freighted 
with suggestions‘of the ancients, and ere coming 
away we could almost imagine ourselves to, be 
embalmed mummies. We beheld oriental rugs, 
portieres, armor, statuary, vases and placques 
in every imaginable form and design, all being 
importations from the Orient; the rugs particu- 
larly seemed to comprehend everything, from the 
sublimely magnificent to the simply cosy, rang- 
ing in size and price to suit the size of the purse 
of the purchaser. The Persian and East India 
Company have agents all over Persia and India, 
whose business it is to select and have made the 
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vety best goods for America, whose taste is ad- 
mitted to be far better than in Europe. Thus 
the magnificent rugs of this company are gath- 
ered from Teheran, Ispahan, Shirez, Sultanabad, 
Cashmere, Agra, and every centre of this art- 
industry in the east; and the celebrated art 
schools of Delhi, and other cities in India, are 
made to contribute to the collection of oriental 
products found here, and our principal museums, 
institutes, and colleges, draw supplies of antique 
goods from this company. The most magnifi- 
cent rugs, in antique and modern, of every size, 
are supplied by them to the principal admirers 
of rugs in the United States. In this connection 
we recall that one of the most notable features 
of the recent Amsterdam Exhibition, was the 
exhibit of Persian Products, by the Persian 
Company, which exhibit is now on the way 
to New York; and from the courtesy that we 
experienced, and the pleasure that we enjoyed 
in our visit, we recommend all who desire to 
beautify their homes in this manner, to make 
a call or address the Persian East India Co. 


WALLS AND CEILING. 


Next in order is the wall furnishing; and here, 
in the woodwork, we pass from oak to walnut, 
with its deeper, richer brown. This beautiful 
wood, with its own natural polish, is seen in 
wainscoting, doors, architraves, staircases, etc., 
and it contrasts very pleasingly with the lighter 
oak. 

Above the wainscot are panels composed of 
rich papering with a ground of pale peacock blue, 
on which are oak-brown flowers and leaves in a 
continuous pattern ; and the panels are framed in 
walnut mouldings, having an inside lining of 
red. Between these panels the walls are painted 
oak-brown, and frescoed with gray arabesques 
edged with black. 

The fresco-work on the frieze is quite elabor- 
ate, representing the harmonious combination of 
griffins and festoons of flowers, in the same sub- 
dued colors, on a ground of light peacock-blue, 
with touches of red here and there, and black 
lines to make the whole effective. 


STAIRCASE AND DOORS. 


The staircase, with its handsome balustrade, 
low, broad steps, and double landings, is also of 
solid walnut, and so elegant in its construction 
that it gives an air of grandeur to the whole in- 
terior; the staircase, like the door of entrance, 
being one of the most expressive features of a 
house. 

The massive newel-posts have handsome illu- 
minators in tasteful brass-work, each bearing 
four lights, The door on the first landing, like 
that at the end of the hall, has a portiére of 
peacock-blue plush, trimmed with horizontal 





bands of oriental embroidery ; and the coloring 
matches that of the rugs. 

The double doors at the side of the hall oppo- 
site the staircase lead into a carriage-way. They 
have panels of stained glass in red, blue, and 
oak-brown; and the heavy walnut arches over 
all the doors are particularly handsome. 

THE FURNITURE. 

The mirror opposite the patlor-door reflects 
the glories of that apartment and increases its 
actual size; while the sofa beneath it, of olive 
plush, with a border-puff of red, has a frame of 
black walnut, with that “ most excellent thing ” 
in a sofa—a low, inviting seat. 

But the easiest of resting-places is the drap- 
eried couch in the recess under the staircase, 
which involuntarily reminds one of a state-room 
berth on a grand scale. A cover of the same 
olive plush, with crimson edge, and rich crim- 
son curtain, drawn aside at pleasure, carry out 
the prevailing hues; while the walnut pedestal 
just beyond, with its column and top border of 
red, is in harmony with the other belongings. 
A marbel nymph, with water-urn, crowns the 
pedestal; and this is the one piece of statuary 
visible, and we regret that the size of our plate 
does not show the design of statuary and drap- 
eries to better advantage, as those shown us by 
Mr. Chas. Eaton, No. 46 West Fourteenth street, 
N. Y., were truly beautiful, and some of the de- 
signs seemed marvelously cheap, considering 
their beauty. It must not be supposed that 
the suggestions given in this department in this 
number, or those that shall follow, are given as 
types or samples to be followed literally. They 
are to be considered simply as intimations; the 
selection to be regulated with judgment accord- 
ing to circumstances, such as size of rooms, 
general surroundings, character of furniture 
already in use, if any, and many like conditions, 
all of which must be allowed to influence the 
selection. It should always be borne in mind 
that a mere display of the costly, without regard 
to refinement, is vulgar; and we note with pleas 
ure a general tendency to adopt in house fur- 
nishing a style that may be appropriately 
termed simple elegance, and our illustrations 
and descriptions are given with a view to show- 
ing how easily this may be accomplished taste- 
fully, and at the same time inexpensively if 
desired. Let it be remembered that these con- 
siderations comprehend all. First, health; 
second, comfort; third, harmony; if these three 
items. are kept well in mind, the home will be 
made happy as far as furnishing can make it. 
And now, kind patrons, standing (figuratively 
speaking) on the threshold of your homes, we 
bid you a Happy New Year, ‘promising the 
illustration of a country kitchen in our next 
number. Etta RopMan CHurRcH. 
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New Year Cake. 


Ingredients.—One pound of sugar, 
Three-quarters of a pound of butter, 
Three eggs well beaten, 

Three tablespoonfuls of caraway 
seed, 

One nutmeg grated, 

Three pounds of flour, 

Half a pint of milk, 

Half a teaspoonful of soda, 

One teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 

One gill of rose-water. 


Mix the butter and sugar to a cream: add the 
eggs well beaten, caraway, nutmeg, and one- 
third of the flour; mix the milk with the rose 
water, and stir into the paste; add the rest of 
the flour in which the cream of tartar has been 
mixed (the soda having been wet with a little 
water,) and mix to a smooth light dough. Put 
into round jelly pans, buttered half an inch deep, 
and bake in a quick oven; or cut into small 
round cakes, and then bake. 


Baxep Cocoanut CusTaRp. 


Ingredients.—One pound of grated cocoanut, 

Half a pound of powdered loaf- 
sugar, 

One pint of cream, 

One pint of milk, 

A glass of sherry wine, 

Whites of eight eggs, 

A teaspoonful of powdered nutmeg 
and cinnamon. 


Mix all the ingredients well together, and put 
the mixture into cups, and bake in water twenty 
minutes, or put in puff paste and bake; the 
yolks of the eggs are an addition to the custard, 
if the white look is not dasired to be preserved. 


FiIntine For Cream Purrs. 


Ingredients.—Four cups of milk, 
Four tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
Two eggs, 
Two cups of sugar, 
One full teaspoonful of Colton’s 
celebrated extracts of vanilla or 
lemon, whichever is preferred. 


Boil the milk, reserving a small portion to 
wet the corn starch with, add the sugar and 
eggs, stir all into the milk that is boiling in a 
farina boiler, stir well until it is a thick custard. 
Let it get cold, and then stir in the full tea- 
spoonful of Colton’s extract. Pass a sharp knife 
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dextrously through the puffs, splitting them in 
half (first having removed them from the paper), 
fill them with the mixture. Recipe for making 
the puffs given further on. 


To Cook TrRRapPIn. 

Ingredients.—Two terrapin, 

A quarter of a pound of butter, 

A little flour, 

Two glasses of Madeira wine, 

Yolks of two eggs, 

Equal portions of black and cay- 

enne pepper, and salt. 

Have ready a pot of boiling water. When it is 
boiling very hard put in the terrapin, and let 


them remain in it until they are quite dead- 


Then take them out, pull off the outer skin and 
the toe nails, wash the terrapin in warm water 
and boil them again, allowing a teaspoonful of 
salt to each terrapin. When the flesh becomes 
quite tender, so that you can pinch it off, take 
them out of the shell, remove the sand bag, and 
the gall, which you must be careful not to 
break, as it will make the terrapin so bitter as 
to be uneatable. Cut up all the other parts of 
the inside with the meat, and season it. Put 
all into a stew pan with the juice or liquor that 
it has given out in cutting up, but not any 
water. Rub the butter in flour, first dividing it 
into small pieces, add the wine. Beat the yolks 
of the eggs, but do not stir them in until a 
moment before it goes to the table. Keep it 
closely covered, stew gently until everything is 
tender, and serve it up hot in a deep dish. 


JELLY BASKETS. 


Ingredients.—Six oranges, 

Currant jelly, 

Apple jelly, 

Confections of any kind. 
Orange skins can be emptied of their fruit and 
cut out in the shape of baskets, as follows: 
Mark out the shape of a basket upon the skin of 
six oranges without piercing the fruit. The 
handles should be formed across the stalk end 
of the fruit, and should be a good width. Take 
out the quarters which will not be required, 
and with the small blade of a sharp penknife 
cut out the baskets. Then pass the flat part of 
a teaspoon carefully under the handle to separ- 
ate it from the fruit, and scoop out through the 
open spaces. Fill the skins with different col- 
ored jellies or confections. The baskets may be 
scalloped or ornamented, according to the taste 
of the operator. This is a very pretty dessert 
dish. 
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LARDED SWEETBREADS. 


Ingredients—Four sweetbreads, 
Cupful of grated bread-crumbs, 
Lemon peel, 
A quarter of a pound of butter, 
Salt and pepper, 
Yolks of three eggs, 
A little grated nutmeg, 
Half a pound of bacon, 
One glass of Madeira wine, 
Some veal and gravy. 


Parboil four large sweetbreads; when half boiled 
lay them in cold water. Prepare a forcemeat 
of the breadcrumbs, butter, a little lemon peel, 
salt, pepper and nutmeg, mixed with the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. Cut open the sweetbreads 
and stuff them with it, fastening them after- 
wards with a skewer, or tying them round with 
packthread. Have ready some strips of bacon- 
fat, and some slices of lemon peel, cut about the 
thickness of very small straws. Lard the sweet- 
breads with them in alternate rows of bacon 
and lemon peel, drawing them through with a 
larding needle. Do it regularly and hand- 
somely. Then put the sweetbreads into an oven 
and bake them. Serve them up with veal gravy, 
flavored with a glass of Madeira and enriched 
with beaten yolk of egg stirred in at the last. 


Broitep Oysters ON Toast. 


Ingredients.—Fifty oysters, 

Pepper and salt, 

Two ounces of butter, 

Lemons, 

Dry toast. 
Procure fifty large creamy oysters, drain on a 
cloth, and season with pepper and salt. Have 
the butter melted in a large, flat frying-pan, 
drop the oysters in, fry briskly for two minutes 
or so, only to stiffen the oysters on each side; 
range them closely on a hot and buttered double 
gridiron, and broil slightly. brown on both sides 
over a moderate fire. Have thin buttered toast 
upon a dish, arrange the oysters upon it; pour 
the butter used to stiffen the oysters over, sur- 
7 with quartered lemons, and serve very 

ot. 


Ootp Megat Disa. 


lagredients.—Any cold meat, 
Suet, 
One onion, 
A little minced ham or tongue, 
A little milk, 
Pepper and salt 
A slice of bread 
Two eggs, 
One ounce of butter. 


Take any kind of cold meat, with an equal por- 
tion of suet mixed, chop very fine, add season- 
ing, chopped onion, bread soaked in milk, butter, 
and eggs well beaten, stew altogether gently for 
fitteen minutes; turn it into a well-buttered 
mould, and bake until it is brown. Turn out 
on a hot dish, and cover with the gravy strained 
off when moulded. 





Cream Porrs. 


Ingredients.—Half a pound of butter, 
Three-quarters of a pound of flour, 
Six eggs, 
Two cups of milk. 
Warm the milk, and stir the butter into it when 
it boils; put in the flour, boil one minute, stir- 
ring constantly. Turn into a deep dish to cool. 
Beat the eggs very light separately, and stir into 
the paste, adding the whites last. Drop in large 
spoonfuls upon buttered paper, being careful not 
to put too close together to prevent their run- 
ning into each other; bake in a quick oven ter 
minutes, until they are of a golden brown. 


SpaNnisH FRITTERS. 


Ingredients.—Slices of bread, 

A little brandy 

A little milk, 

Two eggs, 

Butter, 

Two spoonfuls of flour, 

Preserved fruit. 
Cut some slices of bread into any shape you 
fancy, pour a very little brandy on each piece; 
make a batter of the flour, milk, and eggs, 
cover the pieces of bread with this batter, let 
them rest for half an hour, then fry in butter, 
and put some preserved fruit upon each fritter. 


MARBLE CAKE. 
Light Batter. 


Ingredients.—One pound of sugar, 
Half a pound of butter, 
Eight whites of eggs, 
Half a pint of milk, 
Une and a half pounds of flour, 
One teaspoonful of Royal Baking 
Powder. 


Dark Batter. 


One pound of brown sugar, 

Half a pound of butter, 

Half a pint of molasses, 

A teaspoonful of cinnamon, 

One nutmeg grated, 

Half a teaspoonful of allspice, 

Eight yolks of eggs, 

Half a pint of milk, 

One and a half pounds of flour, 

One teaspoonful of Royal Baking 

Powder. 

This should be prepared if possible by two per- 
sons; one working the light, and the other the 
dark batter at the same time. For the light 
batter, mix the butter and sugar to a cream, 
beat in the eggs, stir in the milk, and lastly the 
sifted flour, in which the Royal Baking Powder 
has been mixed; beat the whole quickly and 
lightly. For the dark batter, mix the butter 
and sugar together, work in successively, the 
molasses, eggs, milk, and spices, lastly the flour 
sifted, in which the Royal Baking Powder has 
been mixed. Butter a cake- -pan, put in the 
dark and light batter, by cupfuls, in alternate 
layers, until nearly full, allowing space for it to 
rise, and bake in a moderate oven. 





*QUR ARM CHAIR. * 


THE NEW YEAR. 

The days that hold 1883 to the shores of time 
are passing rapidly, and soon the last day that 
binds it to its moorings will have passed, and 
1883 will drift forth like all before it on the 
limitless sea of eternity. A short time since 
we stood on a wharf to bid adieu to friends 
ocean-bound, and as the starting time approached 
the commotion and bustle fairly grew into an 
excitement—there was running hither and 
thither, fond embracing, hurried words, rush 
and skurry of porters in the loading of delayed 
parcels, the clanking of truck-wheels, the dull 
humming of the steam, and above the confusion 
of all, the short, sharp commands of officers, 
directing the clearing away to hasten the de- 
parture, all forming elements in a picture of a 
scene that might become memorable—and finally 
there rang out, clear and distinct above all the 
din and confusion, the call of “all aboard ;” the 
gang planks are drawn, the mooring ropes 
loosed, the whistle blows, the bell rings, the pro- 
peller revolves, and in concert they seem to say, 
We are parting. Hundreds on yessel and shore 
(who, typically speaking, represent anticipation 
and retrospection) look toward each other 
through tear-dimmed eyes, while faces are 
drawn into forced smiles, and handkerchiefs 
wave diligent farewells that may be eternal. A 
fitting simile of the departure of the old year, 
already there is the inevitable overhauling of 
accounts preparatory to the rendering of final 
statements, and in the orders of employers there is 
the same tone of earnestness as officers on ship- 
board as they direct that all shall be ready be- 
fore the close of 1883. And mid these prepara- 
tions comes the thonght, casting a shadow like a 
passing cloud in a summer sky, will we ever 
witness the departure of another year? and thus 
drifting through metaphors and similes, this last 
thought brings the Arm Chair back to its sur- 
roundings, and your young editor looks along 
the row of Gopgy’s Lypy’s Book, edited by other 
pens, as down a vista of years until the limit of 
memory is reached ; aye, and beyond it, too, for 
the volumes with their gilt-lettered backs end 
not there, but stand as sentinels of time, mark- 
ing off the years even to 1830; yes, 53 years have 
passed since some of the brightest minds first 
penned their thoughts for record in Gopgy’s 
Lapy’s Book, and the rustle of the leaves as 
turned seem to whisper, Gone, gone. Notwith- 
standing, however, that the pages are aged by 
time, the words thereon still have power to kin- 
die a fire in the eye, to light the face with smiles, to 
draw tears in answer to their pathos, to inspire the 
soul with noble emotions; and we rejoice to know 
that in many a heart and memory their names 
and words are enshrined more ineffaceably than 





printer’s ink can make them ; and it is therefore 
with a justifiable satisfaction, and no vain senti- 
ment of pride, that we recall in our retrospect the 
names of some of the noted writers of the past 
who contributed to the Lapy’s Book, and they 
will recall to many the thoughts of other days 
and other faces, and it will be well remembered 
how their words, whether of romance, history, 
or poetry, stirred the soul. Behold the honored 
roll-call: Frederika Bremer, Miss Milford, Mrs, 
E. J. Ellet, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Bayard Taylor, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James T. Fields, Henry 
Longfellow, Miss Emma Willard, Catharine 
Sedgwick, Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney, Miss 
Eliza Leslie, Mrs. Washington Potts, Charlotte 
Cushman, Edgar Allen Poe, Caroline Lee Hentz, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, Sar- 
gent Osgood, Alice B. Neal; and coming down 
to more recent date we have, and hope to have 
for many a year to come, Grace Greenwood, T. 
S. Arthur, Virginia F. Townsend, Harriet Pres- 
cott, Louise Chandler Moulton, Christian Reid, 
Marion Harland, and many others—a rich ar- 
ray, you say, contrasted with the late con- 
tributors of the Magazine: very nice for a retro- 
spection. We realize it only too truly; but ~ 
‘Into all lives some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 
It has been so in the life of Gopnry’s Lapvy’s 
Book; but as we step to 1884, our hopes are 
made bright by glorious anticipations that en- 
velop us as in a halo; the Magazine still lives 
after a half century, and by the grace of its pa- 
trons and other kindly influences, it is conceded 
now to be the Queen of Magazines, and right 
cheerfully the call goes forth from its “Arm 
Chair” to-day, “All aboard for 1884!” Be- 
hold! already appear “On the eve of the New 
Year” Christian Reid, Marion Harland with “A 
Case and a Circumstance ;” Emily Read, asking 
for a ‘‘ Loan of 5,000 ;” Marion Reeves, retrospect- 
ing and anticipating in the same breath ; while 
Augusta de Bubna sings of beauty, and Ella Rod- 
man Church compels Emily Lennox to mount “ Up 
in the Greenwood Tree,” to make room for her 
new novel “ Tam ;” and the kindly faces of Mrs. 
Sheffey Haller and Mrs. M. Sheffey Peters smile 
benigantly on the scene, highly amused in watch- 
ing the genial Thomas Collier turn Dr. MacLeod’s 
art notes into rhyme ; then comes Helen Mathers, 
declaring that it is not exactly “ Cherry Ripe,” 
but that the Gopry’s Lapy’s Book is certainly 
ripe to furnish a literary feast, and the simple 
mention of a feast calls forward the good house- 
wife who has made Godey’s recipes celebrated 
throughout the world, asking attention to her 
new recipes for 1884. But we must cease our 
enumerations, notwithstanding Dame Fashion 
criticises us, and every one beside, for the 
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company of contributors to Gopzy’s Lapy’s 
Boox for 1884 are too numerous to further spe- 
cify ; suffice to say that contributors, patrons, 
and publishers are all happy, and most cor- 
dially wish each other many happy returns; 
and thus, with many a fond anticipation which 
we shall trust may be realized fully, we say 
farewell to the Old Year and welfare to the New 
one. 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS. 

Is there anything in any of the numerous ad- 
vertisements of the Royal Baking Powder to 
show that the Royal does not use Ammonia and 
Tartaric Acid as cheap substitutes for Cream of 
Tartar? Or is there any charge, or the slight- 
est insinuation, in those advertisements, that 
Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder contains 
anything but the purest Grape Cream of Tartar 
and Bicarbonate of Soda, with a small portion 
of flour as a preservative ? 

Ammonia and Tartaric Acid produce a cheap 
leavening gas, which is not to be compared, in 
the practical test of baking, with the more de- 
sirable Carbonic Acid gas generated by the ex- 
clusive use of the expensive Cream of Tartar. 

Use Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder, and 
judge for yourself of its superiority. 





I asked Mr. Simpkins to stop at the drug store, 
and buy me a package of morning-glory seed, 
wanting to place it in the window, shure, and 
have it grow up a nice vine, to shield me on 
ironing days; and I planted it in a nice box, and 
put it just outside of the winder—and what do 
you think came up? Why, morning-glories, to 
be sure. You are just mistaken there, shure ; 
not a sprig came up: a policeman came up and 
ordered me to take itdown. Reading the above 


calls to mind that window gardening during 


both winter and summer are favorite pastimes 
with the well-to-do, as well as the poor; and 
poor indeed is the house that has not about it 
some memento in the way of window flower- 
stands or hanging-baskets—as mementos of the 
sunny days of summer. The love of flowers is 
always an indication of noble traits of character 
existing somewhere, and we take pleasure in di- 
recting your attention to the advertisements in 
our columns of seeds and plants. Grow them 
in winter as best you can: they are truly the 
children of heaven’s sunshine, and lend not a 
little with their perfume and beauty to make 
home beautiful. To avoid planting without 
result, you should purchase those bearing the 
names of responsible dealers. 





To an Old Subscriber : 

We cannot undertake to answer all inquiries 
received by mail in the Magazine, as our let- 
ters amount to hundreds a day, but gladly do 





so in this instance, hoping to furnish desired in- 
formation to yourself and other readers. Elberon 
is a new brand of velvet—in appearance, we 
should say, something between the Lyons silk 
velvet and velveteen; and those who want a nice 
material of this character will do well to patron- 
ize the ‘“Elberon.” Although it is a compara- 
tively new brand, we are informed that it gives 
the utmost satisfaction; and as velvets are now 
considered propri for both street and reception 
costumes, we have no doubt that a trial of the 
Elberon fine-twilled velvet will prove satisfac- 
tory both as to appearance and wear. From 
personal representations, we feel that we can 
recommend it most highly to all of our lady 
readers. In reference to American silks, we can 
speak of those manufactured by John N. Stearns 
& Co., from personal experience, as possessing 
great brilliancy of finish, and are the most evenly 
balanced of any made—that is, the warp and 
woof, or cross-threads upon which they are 
woven, are usually of equal strength, and conse- 
quently most durable. 





It is not within the reach of every one to fur- 
nish their rooms with Turkish, Syria, Persia, or 
Smyrna rugs, and we are pleased to be able to 
tell the readers of Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox that 
Messrs. H. Taylor & Co., of Philadelphia, are 
about to place on the market a line of goods that 
will enable any lady to furnish her house with 
rugs, or carpets so similar to the genuine Smyrna 
rug that it would be difficult for a casual ob- 
server to tell the difference; and we shall take 
occasion at a very early date to give a colored 
illustration, with full description as to making 
of them. It is proposed by the above firm to 
furnish the pattern in colors on point paper, ac- 
companied by a box divided into compartments, 
containing wool cut the required length, a large 
ball of yarn for knitting, and a wooden staff for 
cutting the wool when more of the length is re- 
quired, supplied with printed illustrations for pro- 
ducing the work. The outfit appears to us sim- 
ple and quite inexpensive, and as it will enable 
many to produce that which otherwise would be 
beyond the limit of their means, and also would 
furnish a pleasant pastime to those who are 
more fortunate, we take pleasure in bringing it 
to the notice of our readers. For further in- 
formation, by @pplying to H. Taylor & Co., 22 
Banks street, Philadelphia, and mentioning that 
you saw this notice in Godey’s “Arm Chair,” 
you will be accommodated with more complete 
instructions than we can at the present moment 
give you. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is useful in dyspepsia. It gives the stomach tone 
and imparts vigor to the whole system. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


Standing at the entrance of the New Year, 
one naturally glances back at the one left be- 
hind. Death has been busy enough in it with 
well-known names. In the first days of the 
year, Gambetta was lying on his bed of death, 
sprinkled with roses in French fashion. France 
also lost Gustave Doré, and one cannot but won- 
der if at the parting moment the great artist’s 
spirit might have gone astray in some such 
strange and shadowy place as his pencil sent the 
Wandering Jew into. Then Wagner died, and 
left the world out of tune, as some musicians 
hold. Later, passed away in France the great 
Russian novelist, Turguénieff, in whose works it 
is said that the future historian will seek the 
surest documents in the history of modern Rus- 
sia. Of noble parentage, born in the Orel dis- 
trict, in the midst of the steppe, a naked plain 
with two or three birch trees, five or six enclos- 
ures forming the village, a little pond, some 
wretched peasants’ huts, and the Seigneur’s 
house, with its wooden roof painted red, its pal- 
isades, and its gates always open, he had seen 
the peasant in his serfdom and his misery, and 
his heart was filled with pity. Having been 
asked by Belinski, whom his countrymen call 
the Russian Lessing, to contribute a short story 
to his review, “The Contemporary,” Tourgué- 
nieff drew a succession’ of startling pictures of 
serf life—pictures which at first angered the 
government, so that he was arrested, thrown 
into prison, and then exiled by the Czar Nicho- 
las. When in 1861 Alexander II., the successor 
of Nicholas proclaimed the abolition of serfdom, 
at one of the banquets following, a celebrated 
Russian Statesman, Miloutine, in proposing the 
health of Tourguénieff, said to him: ‘ The Czar, 
sir, has specially charged me to repeat to you 
that one of the causes that did most to decide 
him to emancipate the serfs was the reading of 
your book—‘ The Memoirs of a Russian Seig- 
neur.’” Truly, the pen was mightier than the 
sword. 

Mentioning the sword calls to mind the fact 
that it has been rusting in Europe during the 
past year: there has even been talk of the dis- 
bandment of the vast standing armies. It is 
rather suggestive of the Millennium, and the lion 
and the lamb lying down together, when we 
hear of the proposed tunnel under the Channel 
between France and England. Only, the Brit- 
ish lion is not quite sure of not proving to be the 
lamb, so growls a little. ‘There is a supposi- 
tion,” says John Bright—“I should have sup- 
posed it was necessary to go to Bedlam to 
discover any man who could have entertained 
it—there is a supposition that with 35,000,000 
persons in Great Britain and Ireland, of whom 





8,000,000 are grown men, we could not defend 
a hole in the earth not more than about twenty 
feet wide.” 

Speaking of ways of travel, it appears that 
electricity is destined to take the place of steam, 
The Pall Mali Gazette mentions a _ proposed 
tunnel through which passengers will be carried 
by lightning under the Thames; and, according 
to the New York papers, electricity is iikely to 
do away with steam as a motive power on the 
elevated roads of that city. The great Brooklyn 
bridge is one of this last year’s achievements in 
aid of travel; and, by the bye, we are prepared 
for any wonders in the way of improvements, 
when we hear of planters in the Sandwich 
Islands cutting their sugar-cane at night by 
electric lights; and that over three hundred 
telephone wires are in use in Honolulu. 

Arrived at Honolulu, we are well on the way 
to China and Tonquin, to note the gloom of 
war which has been gathering there, while the 
other side of the globe is in the sunshine of 
peace. Tonquin, lying to the south of China, 
and over which China claims a sort of suzerainty, 
as over Corea on the north, has been a debate- 
able ground between France and China for some 
months past—France bent on holding the 
country under a protectorate for the purposes of 
trade. The “Black Flags,” who have been 
fighting the French in Tonquin, have been 
accused of even eating their slain enemies, by 
way of putting courage into themselves. 

After this it is a relief to turn back to our 
own coasts, even though we were to land on no 
more hospitable shore than Alaska. Yesterday 
[for may not one call “ yesterday,” the day be- 
fore this long winter night set in there?] a new, 
large river was discovered from its coast, lying 
within the Arctic circle, but with its banks 
thickly timbered and covered with rank vegeta- 
tion. The natives, who were friendly and 
hospitable, informed the exploring party, which 
was from the United States steamer Corwin, 
that by making a short portage near the head 
of this long stream, they could reach another 
flowing into the Polar Sea. But this attempt 
had to be reserved for another six-months-long 
Arctic summer day, the expedition having gone 
as far as time permitted. 

Our next-door neighbors, of the Dominion of 
Canada, have changed their Governor-General 
before the year went out. The close of October 
saw the Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise upon their way to England; while Lord 
Lansdowne had just taken his place as Her 
Majesty’s Viceroy. 

And in closing, let us hope that the new Gov- 
ernor-General may give as much satisfaction im 
the Dominion as the increased circulation there 
of the Lapy’s Book indicates for it. 
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Through the kindness of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., we are in receipt of some of their latest pub- 
lications. “The Jewel in the Lotus” is an in- 
teresting story by Mary Agnes Tincker, with 
illustrations by Thomas and Helen C. Hovenden. 

This story has proved an attractive feature in 
Tippincott’s Magazine for several months, and 
will be hailed with delight by many in its pres- 
ent book form. For sale by J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Mrs. A. L. Wister has added another link to 
her already golden chain of translations in 
“Banned and Blessed,” after the German of E. 
Werner. 

The nook opens with an adieu to Italy and a 
return to Germany, where the hero resides in 
solitary grandeur. Why he chose this solitude ; 
and what finally made him become both “ banned 
and blessed,” we will not spoil the readers’ en- 
joyment by relating, but advise them to pur- 
chase and enjoy the book for themselves. For 
sale by the publishers, J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

“Gray Hawk,” by James Macaulay, is the 
name of a new book which will prove most at- 
tractive to boys and older persons interested in 
the Indian race. It is a thrilling story of life 
among the Indians, as told by a captive who 
lived for thirty years among the Ojibbeways. It 
is well illustrated. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
and Co., Philadelphia. 

A lively story of a summer holiday is entitled 
“Laura: An’ American Girl,” by Elizabeth E. 
Evans. 

The heroine proves an attraction to all the 
party, though her views and doctrines are full 
of faults. For sale bv J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelvhia. 

Worthington’s Annual, published by R. Worth- 
ington, New York, is an attractive book for 
children. 

It contains over 400 engravings, with a liberal 


number of colored plates, all by eminent artists. 


The most interesting phases of child and animal 
life, strange scenery, thrilling adventure, the 
curious things-in nature, and the wonderful 
achievements of science and art, are all portrayed 
by masterly hands, and each picture instructs 
while it pleases. Within and without the book 
will be wholly pleasing to children, and will 
meet the demands of the most critical parent. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.50. 





Marion Harland, whose name has become a 
household word in connection with the needs 
of housekeepers, has added to her popularity by 
editing a book entitled “The Cottage Kitchen,” 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
The book gives many practical recipes for 
slender purses, and familiar talks upon house- 
hold work and needs. This book is a boon,to 
both young and old housekeepers, for sale by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. Price $1.00. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, we 
are in receipt of two more volumes of the writ- 
ings of Donald G. Mitchell (Ik. Marvel) which 
they are publishing, entitled, “Wet Days at 
Edgewood,” and “Dream Life.” The interest in 
each of these volumes is fully equal to the two 
preceding them, and are a great addition to the 
books of the present day. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Phila. 


A new book entitled ‘“‘ Beyond the Gates,” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “‘ The Gates 
Ajar,” has just been published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. “ The Gates Ajar” created 
so much interest that a fuller vision of the fu- 
ture life of which it gave but a glimpse will no 
doubt be hailed with delight by its many readers. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Fowler & Wells, New York, have just pub- 
lished a short work on “ Horses: their Feed and 
their Feet,” by C. E. Page, M. D., a book on an 
important subject, well written. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


“ Arius the Libyan,” an idyl of the primitive 
Church, published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, is a powerfully-written story. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


From James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, has 
come to us a fascinating love story entitled 
“Vagabondia,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
This is the first novel written by the author, and 
published under the name of “Dolly.” For sev- 
eral years it has been out of print, but is now 
revised, and will be eagerly sought after by her 
many admirers. For sale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 


John W. Lovell & Co., Publishers, 14 and 
16 Vesey Street, New York, forward us a new 
book entitled “ Beyond the Sunrise,” observa- 
tions by two travelers. The subjects treated are 
Psychology, Clairvoyance and Theosophy. It is 
in the form of sketches, and professes to be actual 
facts. The authors have chosen to be anony- 
mous, but appear to have met remarkable 
results in their study of spiritualism and clair- 
voyance, and are adepts in psychological re- 
searches. 
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From Funk & Wagnalls, 10and 12 Dey Street, 
New York, we are in receipt of Nos. 93, 95, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 101, and 102, of the Standard Li- 
brary. No. 93 contains a Winter in India, by 
the Rt. Hon. W. E. Baxter, M. P. 

This: is the last and best of a number of 
charming books of travel by the Hon. Mr. Bax- 
ter, who took many journeys in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. 

No. 95 contains Historical and Other Sketches, 
by Jas. Anthony Froude. 

No. 97 contains “ Scientific Sophisms,” by Sam- 
uel Wainwright, D. D., a thorough review of the 
prevailing theories of Natural Science, concern- 
ing atoms, apes, and men. 

Nos. 98 is entitled “ Illustrations and Medita- 
tions,” by C. R. Spurgeon, containing a number 
of texts written upon in a clear and comprehen- 
sive manner. 

No. 99 and 102 are parts first and second of a 
book entitled “French Celebrities,” by Ernest 
Daudet, Jules Claretie, and others. 

No. 100 is entitled ‘“‘ By-Ways of Literature,” 
by David H. Wheeler, LL. D. 

No. 101 is “The Life of Martin Luther,” by 
Dr. William Rein. 

All these books are for sale by the publishers, 
at the small cost of 25 cents each, or $5.00 per 
year, issued weekly. 

From the Lutheran Publication Society, 42 
North Ninth Street, Phila., we are in receipt of a 
small volume entitled ‘“‘ Luther,” a song tribute, 
by Rev. Matthias Sheeleigh, A. M., containing a 
number of poems illustrating the life of the Re- 
former, also numerous translated verses, making 
in all an attractive little volume. Price in 
paper, 25 cts., cloth, 50 cts. 


From the same house we have also received 
a new book entitled ‘‘Maggie Pollard’s Sacri- 
fice,” by Miriam K. Davis, an attractive story 
for girls, and well worthy of copying. 


T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Phila., have added 
a new novel to their already full list, entitled 
“Two Kisses,” by Hawley Smart. It is a bright 
and snappy love story in fashionable life, and 
cannot fail to interest every lady who reads it. 
Price, paper, 50 cts., cloth, $1.00. 


From J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., Publishers, New 
York, we have received a volume of the People’s 
Library, entitled “Tom, the Bootblack,” by Ho- 
ratio Alger, jr. 

A history of a boy who, commencing to win 
his bread in the humble sphere of a boot-black, 
by energy, perseverance, and a determination to 
do right, won his way up step by step, until 
having become an able lawyer, the halls of Con- 
gress were finally filled with his brilliant oratory. 





Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published quite 
a batch of delightful books for boys. One is 
“ Our Boys in China,” a new story by Harry W. 
French, and a continuation of American Boys 
in the far East. The volume is large and hand- 
somely illustrated. The two young heroes are 
wrecked in the China sea, on their return from 
India, and they have a series of exciting adven- 
tures as they wander through the Chinese Em- 
pire. Mr. French is a fascinating writer for 
young readers; there is nothing objectionable 
to be found in his writings, and they certainly 
convey a great deal of information in an attrac- 
tive guise. A prominent feature of the book is 
one hundred and thirty-eight good illustrations, 
For sale by E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, boards $1.75, cloth $2.50. 


A book on a similar plan is “ The Bear Wor- 
shippers,” a new volume of Edward Greey’s 
Japanese series. It deals principally with the 
Ainos, the queer aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Island of Yezo. Mr. Greey has most assuredly 
chosen a theme which has never yet been 
worked for our benefit. He dwelt among these 
strange people for over a year and learnt of 
their customs and manners. These people oe- 
cupy the same relationship in Japan that the 
red men do in our land, are as hairy as bears, 
and never feel the cold. The book is profusely 
illustrated by Japaese artists, and is of deep 
interest. It is a suitable gift for a boy or girl. 
For sale by E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia, 
price, boards $1.75, cloth $2.50. 

“Phil and His Friends” is another attractive 
holiday book for boys, by J. T. Trowbridge, 
who is always an entertaining writer, and who 
has sketched a strong character while telling an 
interesting story. Lee & Shepard, publishers; 
for sale by E. Claxton & Co., Phila. 


“Tinkham Bros’ Tide Mill” is another book 
by the same author, and published by Lee & 
Shepard. It isan attractive book for boys. For 
sale by E. Claxton & Co., Phila. 

For the little folks the above publishers have 
brought out the fifth volume of Sophie May's 
“ Flaxie Frizzle Stories.” It is called “ Flaxie’s 
Kittyleen,” and is sure to please a nursery 
audience. For sale by E. Claxton & Co., Phila. 


A second volume of Oliver Optic’s, “ Boat 
Builder Series,” will be hailed with delight by 
the boys of the country. The book is illus- 
trated, and the story an entertaining one, as this 
favorite writer's always are. It carries the 
reader to the “Beech Hill Industrial School,” 
and gives him some insight into the working of 
such an institution, which cannot fail to be of 
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benefit. Lee & Shepard, publishers ; for sale by 
E.-Claxton & Co., Phila. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, have 
added to “ Our Continent Library” Marion Har- 
land’s story of “Judith, a Chronicle of Old 
Virginia,” which has been published as a serial 
in The Continent. It is « powerfully-written 
and attractive story, full of life and graphic de- 
scriptions, which this author knows so well how 
to depict. For sale by E. Claxton & Co., Phila. 
Price $1.50. 

Santa Claus Land, by Amanda M. Douglas, 
will delight the little folks; it is well illustrated. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston; for sale by 
E. Claxton & Co., Phila. 

Four of the most fascinating new books that 
it has been our lot to gaze upon for holiday 
gifts, have just been published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. They are entitled ““Gems of Genius,” 
by Harry W. French; “Ballads of Bravery,” 
“ Ballads of Home,” and “Ballads of Beauty,” 
all edited by George M. Baker. The books are 
handsomely illustrated, the paper fine, and type 
clear; they are con:vosed of selections from emi- 
nent authors. If the inside of the book is filled 
with good things, the outside is equally attrac- 
tive, as the binding is very taking, quaint and 
original. A prettier holiday gift could not be 
chosen than one or more of the set. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1334 
Chestnut Street, have just published a new 
book entitled “‘Among the Alaskans,” by Julia 
McNair Wright. Several illustrations and maps 
adorn the book; it gives an account of the Alaska 
of thirty years ago, and of to-day, with the 
missionary work done and still progressing. 
Many interesting accounts of the customs and 
habits of the people are given. Price, $1.25. 

From the National Temperance Society, 58 
Reade street, New York, we have three books en- 
titled, “‘ How Billy Went Up in the World,” by 
Annette L. Noble, “ Hannah,” by Julia McNair 
Wright, and “Save the Boys,” by Margaret E. 
Winslow. 

The first is a tale for boys, and shows how 
& boy, no matter how poor, can by perseverance 
work his way up in the world, and become a 
useful member of society, while those who are 
up in the social scale can sink through the in- 
dulgence of strong drink. 

“Hannah ” is a powerful Temperance story 
of how a young girl, after having done every- 
thing she could to save her father from his fatal 
infatuation, finally offered to die for him. This 
startled his weak mind so much he deci:led to 

Vou. ex1.—7. 





change, and from that moment commenced his 
reform, 

“Save the Boys” shows how a number of boys 
who formed a club were rapidly going to ruin 
by indulgence in the free use of intoxicating 
liquors, and were saved by an opposition club 
started by their sisters and lady friends who op- 
posed the use of liquor, and finally induced them 
to pledge themselves to abandon it. These 
books are for sale by Garrigues Bros., 608 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. Price, $1.25 each 


The Elocutionists’ Annual, published by the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, is 
filled with choice selections, and well worth at- 
tention from persons who desire to excel in ora- 
tory. 

We have received No. 11 of The Fife and 
Drum Series, entitled ‘‘ Little Red Stocking,” by 
Faith Wynne—a Christmas story that will be 
sure to please the young people. Published by 
the National Temperance Socicty. For sale by 
J. N. Stearns, 58 Reade street, New York. Price, 
10 cents. 


A new romance entitled “ Felicitas,” edited 
by Felix Dahn, and translated from the German 
by Mary J. Safford, has been published by Wil- 
liam 8S. Gottsberger, New York. The romance 
purports to be a dream; it is told in bright 
language, and shows how the inscription upon a 
stone placed at the entrance to a stone cutter’s 
home (Here dwells happiness) became a cer- 
tainty, even while nobles and those in high 
authority were conspiring against the peace of 
the inmates, and finally how honor and modesty 
triumphed over evil, and the faithful couple in 
their old age died under the shadow of the 
stone. For sale by Porter & Coates, 900 Chest- 
nut St., Phila. 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, have just pub- 
lished and kindly sent us a copy of “ Belinda,” 
by Rhoda Broughton. This has appeared as a 
serial in “ The Continent,” and has been eagerly 
perused ; in its present book form it bids fair to 
become as popular as the previous works of this 
author. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila. 


The above publishers have also issued a new 
edition of William Cobbett’s English Grammar, 
which is probably the most readable grammar 
ever written. It is certainly entertaining read- 
ing, and furnishes a great help to the student 
who wishes to understand as well as to memor- 
ize the rules of the English language. It has 
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been carefully revised and annotated by Alfred 
Ayres. For sale by E. Claxton & Co., Phila. 


From Harper Brothers, N. Y., we are in re- 
ceipt of “Harper's Young People for 1883,” a 
most fascinating book for children. The whole 
year is published in one large book, and will 
prove @ very attractive holiday book. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 


Harper has also kindly sent us “The Ball of 
the Vegetables,” by Margaret Eytinge, a fasci- 
nating book for children, profusely illustrated. 
The stories here given are gathered from differ- 
ent magazines where they originally appeared, 
and will prove very attractive. 


The Lutheran Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, have published four more interesting books 
in the Fatherland Series for Children, entitled 
“The Gold Seeker,” by Rev. Levi C. Sheip; 
“ Robert of Marseilles,” translated from the Ger- 
man by Rebecca H. Shively; “Jewish Artisan 
Life,” by Prof. Franz Delitzsch, D. D.; and 
“Light in the Darkness,” by Alice F. Burk. 


Twenty Poems from Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Illustrated by paintings by his son, 
Ernest W. Longfellow. A selection from the 
favorite shorter poems of the father, illustrated 
from the paintings of his artist son. These pic- 
tures, some forty in number, engraved by the 
best artists, charmingly supplement the text of 
such poems as ‘‘ The Day is Done,” “It is not 
always May,” “ Village Blacksmith,” “Seaweed,” 
“ Amalfi,” “The Lighthouse,” “Three Friends 
of Mine,” “ Becalmed,” “ Chrysaor,” and others. 
The book is issued in sumptuous style, and hand- 
somely bound as a gift-book of the holiday sea- 
von. For sale by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
Price $4.00. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have just 
published three volumes entitled ‘‘ Dramatic 
Scenes and Characters,” edited by W. J. Linton 
and R. H. Steddard, containing choice selec- 
tions from popular dramatic authors, transla- 
tions in English verse of popular foreign authors 
—a book of beauty and engrossing interest ; and 
“Ballads and Romances” in English verse. In 
this book it has been attempted to indicate the 
wealth of English balladry, and the correspond- 
ing wealth of English romantic verse, the 
writers of which, if they had lived in the olden 
times, would no doubt have won distinction as 
balladists. These books will be a valuable ad- 
dition to any library. For sale by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. Price, $1.00 each. 





Through the kindness of Lee and Shepard, 
Boston, we are in receipt of some exquisitely 
beautiful Christmas cards, in the form of books 
handsomely illustrated, with the covers forming 
two elegant cards independent of the poem con- 
tained in the book. Among them is “My Faith - 
Looks up to Thee,” by Ray Palmer, with designs 
by Lisbeth B. Comine. ‘The Glorious Song of 
Old,” by Edmund Hamilton Sears, illustrated 
by Alfred Fredericks. ‘The Lord is my Shep- 
herd,” by William C. Richards, illustrated by 
several different lady artists. “Curfew Must 
not Ring To-night,” by Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
illustrated by F. T. Merrill and E. H. Garrett. 
“Tt was the Calm and Silent Night,” a Christ- 
mas hymn, by Alfred Domett, illustrated by W. 
L. Taylor. ‘Come into the Garden, Maud,” by 
Alfred Tennyson, Illustrated by Edmund H. 
Garrett. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 
From Geo. D. Newhall & Co.: 


Instrumental. 
Poika Humoresque. By Fred’k Brandeis. 
Only to see her Face. By Richard Lyon. 
Brighton Beach March. Arranged by H. G. 
Andres. Composed by Michael Brand. 
Jumbo’s Dance. By Peters. 


ocal. 

Bethlehem Songs. By Modern Authors. 

The Little Shaking Quakers. By F. L. Bristow. 

Where the Birds Sing. By James E. Stewart. 

One Heart, Two Eyes. By W. H. Pontius. 

Maybe. By Katie Randolf Sheets. 

At the Cross. Words by Phebe Cary. Music 
by Richard Lyon. 

Katie’s a Rogue. By Bobby Newcomb. 

There’s no Wife like my Wife. Price 30 cts. 

By E. B. Moore. 

So begins a song with a sentiment we all echo. 
It is published by Oliver Ditson & Co., whose 
well selected music is always acceptable. In 
the same package we find: 
Princess ef the Canaries. 

Le Baron. 

The Flowers are more Fair, (40 cts.) From 

Lakmé. 

Last Wish. 

Jensen. 

A Village Rose. (40 cts.) Song by Behrend. 

Wild Flowers of the Vale. (35 cts.) Song 
by Meller. 

Ringstetten March. 

Esmeralda Waltz. 

La Gioconda Dance. 


Waltz. (35 cts.) 


(Letzter Wunsch.) 


(30 cts.) 


(40 cts.) By M. D. 8. 
(35 cts.) By G, Thumas. 
(35 cts.) By Le Baron 
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THE GOLDEN AGE. 





There was a time, though far removed from ours, 
But this as truth all histories declare. - 
When infants decked the lion's mane with flowers, 
And peace and love were regnant every where. 
Beauty no bought or borrowed charms did wear, 
But hardly her rounding form displayed, 
While the rich glowing cheek and rippling hair 
No more might crave of artificial aid 
Than does the wild-wood rose, or ferns in forest glade. 
Astrength gigantic nerved the limbs of men, 
Labor was pastime, hardships mored a smile, 
No hollow coughs disturbed night’s stillness then, 
No thoughts of gloom were bred by morbid bile. 
And life was lengthened out a wondrous while; 
The strong man stood for centuries in his pride, 
Rugged as is the peaked Egyptian pile, 
Tilt by descendants girt on every side, 
His blessings calm he gave, ere painlessly he died. 
This was the Age of Gold;—but how its end 
Was wrought, they tell this strange and mythic tale: 
A vouth, resigned a lonely life to spend, 
Siw to his duor wing-footed Mercury sail, 
Leading a girl whom lilies of the vale 
Could not in fresh-bloom beauty emulate; 
Nor did the fair Pandora feign to quail 
When Mercury told the raptured youth that fate 
To him this charmer gave, to be his wedded mate. 
A bridal present in her hend she bore,— 
A box, of quaint and exquisite design, 
Which when her husband oped,— Oh, what a store 
Of horrors did that casket dire enshrine! 
Far from it forth flew each disease malign 
That ever since on human frames has preyed, 
And, spreading o’er the earth, did Man conrign 
To countless agonies that should invade 
Each vital source, till all his stalwart strength decayed! 
Then must the weakened frame and shortened life— 
Sad legacies! —to all his after race descend, 
Till now existence is but constant strife 
Against a host of ailments without end, 
As still each shattered bark we strive to mend. 
The Iron Age, that with Pandora came, 
Does yet o’er earth its grinding rule extend, 
And sickness joins with poverty to tame 
Souls that might else a place of pride and Fonor claim! 


Bat when had flown forth all the killing woes 
That in Pandora’s fatal casket lay, 
lo!—from its depths released—sweet Hope arose, 
As breaks through sabie clouds a sunlit ray. 
And as she rose, she sang, “ Mourn not for aye! 
Some balm shall 5 et for all these pangs be found. 
Not with vain show do Nature’s stores display 
These trees and herbs that beautify the ground, [sound!” 
Since in them lurke the charms to make your sick ones 


To find the balm pledged in this promise dear, 
Were many hearts through many ages fired 
Until, to search our country’s forests here 
A young physician came, with soul inspired, 
Ard found at last, *midst secret shades retired, 
The herbs and roots that had neglected grown, 
And nurtured in their veins the boon desired, 
While o’er them many a summer’s moon had shone, 
many « wintry snow those treasures had bestrown. 
Long used to ponder o’er the ills of Man, 
What rapture now in Pierce’s bosom rose! 
For he had marked the source from whence began 
The worst and deadliest of our body’s woes, 
Aratomy’s keen knife did well dixclore 
What organ, from its duty warped away, 
Becomes the spring from which envenomed flows 
The principle of sickness and decay 
Though by a thousand names its work we may portray! 


The Liver, formed to keep Life's ruby tide 
Cleansed of each taint, and play a guardian’s part 
By drawing each corrupting germ aside,— 
Was now compelled, by fell Diseare’s art, 
To prove a traitor, and upon the heart 
And panting }ungs a poisoned stream to pour, 
Oping the way for dread Consumption’s dart, 
And fatal stings of many an ailment more, (deplore! 
Thus bidding countless homes their slaughtered hopes 


Thence comes the wasted form, the callow cheek, 

The embittered tongue, and often-aching head, 
And hence the livid face, with hectic streak 

Displayed as Nature's danger-signal red. 

, over many an ele fair visage epread 

Ureightly aonanen. and eruptions vile, 

eous Scrofu’ a does orror ened, 

Killing Love’s glow, and freezing Friendchir’s smite, [bile! 
Or the scorched heart consumes with black end burning 
At once Pierse in his blest Discovery raw 

That which the very root of all should find, 
of unerring law, 


Drive out the foe that thus life undermined, 





And with benignant force, and wisdom kind, 

The shat ered mainspring of our frames repair, 
That Bile no longer, like a giant blind, 

Might mischief work, but bis true part should bear 
To make this morta! mould strong, vigorous, and fair, 
This remedy our trembling hearts shall arm 

Against Malaria’s fiend, though wide his reign, 

For small would be his power to work us harm 

Did not seme drops of poison in each vein, 
Traitors in our own citadel, remain. 

Pure blood and healthful bile shall interpose 
Celestial shields, while on our brows in vain 

His fetid breath the marsh-bred demon blows, 

For these have proved his most victorious foes! 


Here re-cue comes to those whose bodies thrill 

Beneath the Ague’s keen consuming touch, 
While ecorching fever and congealing cbill 

Alternate wring the victim in their clutch, 

The healing aid, so often sought for such. 

Is here at last, and, by our swamps end streame, 
Rest comes for those who have endured eo much, 

And for their fitful sleep, with hideous dreamer, [beams! 
Shall slumbers sweet prevail, till break each morning's 
Thus do we foil Consumption’s slow advance, 

That o’er Columbia stalks, with stern contro). 

For oft the il s we’ve touched, with speedy glance, 

Conclude in this, their dark and fata! :oal. 

And with most joy it shone on Pierce’s soul 

That here he emote his country’s chiefest foe, 
And queiled that malady that of the whole 

Dark list did darkest i's death record show,— 

A Hydra, all whose heads he lopped at one brave How! 
Now, then, the new-found remedy to name:— 

Perhaps the choice, at first, perplexing seemed 
To the discoverer’s brain, till, like a flame, 

“Te Golden Medical Discovery,” beamed 
Before his vision, and was worthy deemed 

To herald to mankind that precious meed 
That should o’er other potions be esteemed 

As gold o’er baser ores, and was decreed, 

By b inging health and strength, to make men rich indeed! 
Mark. upon Shakespeare’s page, how wild Macbeth 
Tells us, in phrase not oft well understood. 
That his crowned victim, Duncan, lay in death, 
** His silver skin laced with his golden blood.” 
And richer far is life’s all precious flood. 
When by jon great Discovery purified, 
Than the bright metal (fortune’s folded bud), 

That, sought 60 often, by mountain, vale, or tide, 

Doth in auriferous veins of California hide! 
But - delay _ to = off the shaft x 

Until! a mortal wound has pierced you through! 
Now Jet the healing antidote be quaffed, 

E’er venom can its work comp etely do. 

Yon flower whose withered petals now bestrew 

The earth, shall soop, from epring’s exhaustlese store, 
Be gifted with fresh leaves and blossoms new, 

But Man’s frail organs, when destroyed, no more 
Can genial suns revive, or earthly ekil! restore! 

Woman no longer plays Pandora’s part, 

Gazing with cold and curious sniile to ree 
The unrhared evils that afflict Man’s heart, 

Alas! earth’s greatest sufferer is rhe, : 
The guiltless prey of wastirg agony, ! 

ITer path beset with countless springs of pain, 

Thus speedily the charms of beauty flee, 

And ali the toilet’s arts are } lied in vain : 
Health’s clear and blooming hue and roundness to regein: 
The playful, dimpled child to girlhood grown, 

Is seen bereft, at once, of strength and blocm, 

And, pale and slender as some nymph of stone, 

No more h: r sports and laughter may resume, 
Dark o’er the parents’ hear s roll clouds of gloom 

And, as new symptoms strike their fearing cight 
Prophetic fancy shows the untimely tomb 

Of their lost darling, once eo glad and bright, 

But, in her budding eweet, struck with insidious blight! 


Or gaze on her who was the radiant bride, 
Now asad prisoner, epiritless and weak :— 
What nauseous draughts, what penance has she tried, 
Some ease from grinding misery to reek! 
Wonder not should her fretted epi it wreak 
Iteelf in accents h or severe, 
Followed by tears that burn the faded cheek 
When ehe beholds that even those most dear 
Avoid her weary couch of woe to linger near! 
Now, should Farth’s gilded days no more return, 
Our blest Discovery Coes its power engage 
Tat, with those wise its virtues to discern, 
It ehall restore, by ekilled prescription rage, 
The joy of youth, each life’s own golden t ge, 
Renewing manhood’s strength, and woman’s pr'de 
of and loveliness, with bright pre: age 
at these shall with us through long | pee abide, 
Till lightly doth life’s bark to its last har lide 
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A MODERN STYLE RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Gopzy’s Lapy’s Boor, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
No. 520 Walnut Street, Philadelpeia. 


This building was designed and erected at 
Warrensburg, Mo., for Mr. J. A. Stewart. The 
superstructure is of frame, built upon stone 
foundations ; the roof of slate, with tin flushings. 
The interior is large and roomy and supplied 
with all modern conveniences, closets, etc., etc.; 
the principal rooms finished in hardwood, egg- 
shell polish; the staircase of chestnut. The 
building will cost, all complete, about $4,500. 





This house, to look well, must have all its de- 
tails carefully worked out and in proper propot- 
tions, or it will be a failure. Full drawings 
and specifications 2} per cent. upon estimated 
cost. 

Hobbs’ Architecture, consisting of 123 designs 
and plans of residences sent free to any address 
on receipt of $3.50; also Hobb’s catalogue of 18 
designs and plans, 35 cts. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


BROCADE & SURAH. REPRESENTING. PLAIN SURAH. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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Published in sheet form, 30 cts.,by WM. H. BONER & CoO., agts 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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FINEST 


‘ARCADIA 


SPRING SMYLES. 


Ladies generally experience considerable difficulty 
in making their selection of dress goods for Spring wear, 
in consequence of a desire to obtain a material of light 
color, of sufficient warmth, and at the same time of such 
a texture as not to be burdensome. Tosupply this want, 
we have recently introduced a new color of Arcadia 
Velveteen, “ Pigeon Gray,” which we have placed on the 
market in several varieties ofshades; and as it is light in 
texture, lustrous and dressy in appearance, and at the 
same time economical in cost, we feel that we have sup- 
plied all the requirements of a material for a stylish 
Spring costume, and ladies will do well to give it an 
examination when making their purchases. 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book 
says: 


“The ‘Arcadia Velveteen.’ It is | 


Peterson’s says: 


“ Another season brings to us many 


LL | 


i eer 


Le rary 





& ot much sought after for jackets 
and trimmed suits for children’s cos- 
tumes and ladies’ dinner dresses. Its 
cost is also an element in its sudcess, 
as it can be purchased at the same 
price as ordinary brands.” 


Demorest’s says: 


“The newest triumph in velveteen 
has been achieved by the ‘Arcadia,’ 
a Manchester production of exceeding 
fineness, de th and richness of tex- 
ture. Its pile is soft, close and even, 
and experts fail to detect the differ- 
ence between it and real velvet when 
made up.” 


For the 
protection of 
the 
consumer we 
stamp 
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+>REMEMBER< 


ARCADIA Fok 


REGISTERED) 


Sold by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, 


And at Wholesale by 


4. SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 165 Church Street, KY. i 


VELVETEEN Soa 
| 
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of our old friends with even greater 
clayms to our favor, and among them 
all none haveimproved the short inter- 


| yal between the last season and this to 


a greater purpose than the ‘ Arcadia 
Velveteen.’ For depth of beauty ard 
richness of color and durability, the 
‘Arcadia Velveteen’ is surpassed by 
nothing of its kind. It is shown this 
season in all the latest and most beau- 
tiful shades and tints that are ruling 
in the most fashionable Parisian novel- 
ties.” 
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